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As an instructor in any of the sports shown here, you'll want these 
guides to help you in your teaching program. For each guide, writ- 
ten with the aid of top coaches and authorities and fully illustrated 
with hundreds of photographs, is packed with modern ideas on how 
to teach basic sport skills. And in addition, you get facts about each 
game ... history, bibliography, how to use slide films in your 
teaching program, list of available 16mm motion pictures, and 
other helpful information that will enable you to do a better all- 
around teaching job. Send for the books that cover the sports you 
are now teaching—or better yet, order a full set of nine guides and 
be ready when you are called upon to teach these other games. 
Order today—from The Athletic Institute, 209 South State Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

ARCHERY GUIDE Eloise Jaeger, University of Minnesota, 

consultant. 62 pages 
BADMINTON GUIDE—Kenneth Davidson, International 


Authority and Lenore C. Smith, University of Southern 
California, consultants. 68 pages 


Each $1.00 


Each $1.25 


BASEBALL GUIDE—Otto Vogel, University of lowa and 
Dick Siebert, University of Minnesota, consultants 
86 pages 

BASKETBALL GUIDE—Dr. Forrest C. Allen, University of 
Kansas, Harold E. Foster, University of Wisconsin and 
Edward S. Hickey, St. Louis University, consultants 
72 pages 

BOWLING GUIDE—Ned Day and Milton Raymer, Executive 
Secretary American Junior Bowling Congress, con- 
sultants. 44 pages 

GOLF GU!IDE—-Bob McDonald, a leading teaching authority, 
and Les Bolstad, University of Minnesota, consultants. 
60 pages 

TENNIS GUIDE—Harry “Cap” Leighton, Senn High School 
and River Forest (Illinois) Tennis Club, consultant. 
62 pages 

TUMBLING GUIDE—Newton C. Loken, Gymnastic Coach, 
University of Michigan, consultant. 40 pages 

VOLLEY BALL GUIDE—Robert £. Laveaga, Illinois Area 
Council, YMCA... representing the U. S. Volley Ball 
Ass'n., consultant 64 pages 


Each 


Each 


Each 


Each 


Each 


Each 
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This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic institute, 
identifies its members. 


NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT © 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION ane 
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MOORE GYM SUITS 


When girls don Moore Gym Suits, they join in the pleasantest 
kind of companionship. This discovery is made every day 
by new schools as they become acquainted with Moore 


Gym Suits for the first time. 


The gay, friendly colors, the hearty Sanforized fabrics, the 
attractive good looks of Moore Gym Suits all combine to 


produce keen enjoyment among girls who like to be 


well dressed. 


For more than 40 years, Moore has made girls’ gym suits 


by one principle—to offer the best possible value at the 
most reasonable price. Today our old friends say they find 
Moore Gym Suits more beautiful, more enjoyable than ever. 
Why not try them for your classes? Examine a sample 
today and make friends with a suit you'll depend 


on for four good years! 


At left, A40-66, trim one-piece suit with its own attached 
innerbrief. In Daffodil, Swing Blue, Tropic Green, 
Sea Foam, Rio Red and White. Only one of many suits 
illustrated in the latest color booklet, yours free on request. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Il. 
GRaceland 7-3600 


25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y 
RAvenswood 9-7155 


1908 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 3-0682 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 22 to July 31 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 3 to August 28 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
offers California credentials and all degrees up 
to and including Ph.D. and Ed.D.; courses in 
School Camping, Driver Education, Athletic Coach- 
ing, Recreation, Health Education, and Physical 
Education. 


Students may take work leading to undergraduate 
or graduate degrees, teachers’ credentials, and 
other professional objectives. The departments of 
the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, and 
of the Graduate School will present a wide variety 
of courses. The schools of Architecture, Commerce, 
Dentistry, Education, Journalism, Law, Library 
Science, Music, Pharmacy, Public Administration, 
Religion, Social Work, and the departments of 
Cinema, Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, 
and Telecommunications will provide courses for 
professional training. 


WRITE TO DEAN FOR | 


SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN | UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


Choose . . . THE LONGEST WEARING 
SCHOOL TOWELS MADE! 


Yes . . . choose the economy of real quality . . . choose 
McArthur’s famous Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels. 
Big, strong, thirsty towels that last for 300 to 500 uses and 
cut cost-per-use down amazingly low. Inquire about the eco- 
nomical McArthur School Towel Plan . . . and remember the 
extra savings of McArthur free towel repair service. 


GEO. Me ART if] UR BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y 


1953 


April 5-10 
1953 Study Conference, Association for 
Childhood Education, International, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

April 7 
World Health Day. 


April 8-10 


Southern District Convention, St. Peters- 

burg, Fla. 

Southwest District Convention, Logan. 
April 16-18 


Northwest District Convention, Missoula. 


April 19-23 
Eastern District Conference, Pittsburgh. 


April 22 


National Social Hygiene Day, sponsored 
annually by American Social Hygiene 
Association. 


April 29-May 1 
Midwest District Convention, Madison. 
May 3-7 
Workshop of the Society of State Direc- 
tors for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at the Conservation Training 


School Camp, Higgins Lake, Roscommon, 
Mich, 


May 3-9 


25th annual observance of National 
Hearing Week under sponsorship of 
American Hearing Society. 


June 15-19 


30th Annual Conference of the American 
Physical Therapy Association, Dallas, Tex. 


June 22-26 


American Home Economics Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Convention of the National League for 
Nursing, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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For Dependable Performance — 


Unequalled Durability 


© to be sure 


12 inch 


Official Softball-C112 


Year after year used in thousands of 
schools for game play and physical 
education. Famous for extra wear on 
any surface. Popular for dependable 
official performance. White, soft tex- 
tured rubber cover for the best feel 
and sure control. Weatherproof. 
Washable. High visibility day or 
night. Available—9”, 10”, 12”, 14” sizes. 


Soft Softball-C912 


The best ball for barehand play. 
Special soft center and cover take 
the sting out of the game. Water- 
proof and washable. Available 12” 
and 10” sizes. 


Regulation Rubber-Covered 
Baseball-J90 


Used by professional teams for field- 
ing and batting practice. Ideal for all 
but varsity league play. Waterproof. 
Splitproof, the 
savings — lasts 3 to 6 times longer than 
any other type baseball. 


Softball Bases & Home Plate 


Soft, white surfaced rubber. Suction 
design prevents slipping on gym floor, 

ss, asphalt or cement—should last 
or 10 years. 


\r “| 


Official Pitcher’s Box 


and Home Plate 


Highest grade, tough white rubber 
¥%,” thick with detachable spikes. 
The spike locking nuts are molded 
into the bottom. Used on thousands 
of diamonds everywhere. 


Bat Protector 


Weather resistant, soft rubber, slip- 
on cover protects the knob on the bat 
handle from chipping and keeps 
hands from slipping. 


OTHER 
OFFICIAL VOIT 
ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Try them all and you'll know why Voit is best 


XB20 Basketball XF9 Football 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 10, LOS ANGELES 1) 


XV4 Volleyball XS3 Soccerball XWS5Y Water-Polo Ball 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETICS 


Georce FE, SHEPARD 
and 
R. E. JAMERSON 
University of North Carolina 


Ready in May 


‘Taking a full and objectively bal- 
anced view, this text weighs ath- 
letics against four scales: the ap- 
peal to the adolescent youth, the 
support of school aims, as a com- 
munity activity for good or evil, 
and as a business enterprise neces- 
sitating effective methods of finan- 
cial control. 

Not only does the book treat the 
organization and conduct of high 
school interscholastic athletics on 
local, state, and national planes 
including problems of facilities, 
equipment, finance, safety, 
but it also includes discussions of 
girls’ interscholastic activities, in- 
tramural sports, and junior high 
school athletics. 

In this careful presentation, the 
authors illuminate the educational 
values of athletic competition, 
while pointing out the necessity 
of conducting these activities in 
a proper atmosphere in order for 
the achievement of the values to 
be realized. Coverage of common 
practices and regulations at all 
levels prepares the reader for an 
understanding of the later discus- 
sions of the book. These offer poli- 
cies and procedures for the con- 
duct of interscholastic athletics in 
a manner which will stimulate the 
educational benefits not only to 
the participant, but to the school 
and community as well. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Charles 8. Cameron, M.D., is Medical and 
Scientific Director and Vice-President of the 
American Cancer Society, Inc., 47 Beaver 
St., New York City. 

Sianley A. Abercrombie is Assistant Secre- 
tary, National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
5, D. C. He performed experimental work 
with adults in driver education at the NYU 
center for safety education before joining 
NEA as a specialist in traffic safety educa- 
tion. 

Beulah Gundling is Sy. National AAU Out- 
door Solo Synchronized Swimming Cham- 
pion. Her address is: 211 Higley Bldg., Ce- 
dar Rapids, lowa. 

Richard L. Brown is Assistant Director, 
Water Safety Service, American National 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Consult lo- 
cal Red Cross chapters for information on 
workshops for training swimming instruc- 
tors to work with the handicapped. 

John A. Torney, Jr., is Associate Professor 
of Physical Education at the Univ. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5. 

Gene Kidder is Director of Health, Physical 
Fducation, and Recreation at Meridian 
Public Schools, Meridian, Mississippi. 
Rudolf Lave teaches at Ridding High 
School, Copenhagen, Denmark. Photo- 
graphs for Mr. Lave’s article were furnished 
by The Danish Society, 588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19. 

Dorothy Davies is Chairman, Dept. of 
Physical Education for Women at Southern 
Ilinois Univ., Carbondale. Londa Jaquith, 
former student at Southern Illinois Univ., 
now resides at 537 South State Street, 
Springfield, Hlinois. 

Dr. William H. Freeberg is Associate Pro 
fessor at Southern Illinois Univ., Carbon- 
dale. He is director of the outdoor educa- 
tion program of the university. 

Dr. Carl L.. Nordly, past-president of AAH 
PER, is Professor of Physical Education, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis. He is 
also Chairman of the Co-ordinating Com 
mittee of the AACTE, and the National 
Committee for Improvement of Teacher 
Education in HPER. 


It’s the LABEL that counts— 


the address label on your JOUR- 
NAL, that is. If the last line says 
“MAR,” your membership expired in 
March. This April issue is mailed 
you as an “advance” to give you un- 
interrupted service, in case you for- 
got to renew. Send the blank on 
page 64 today to keep your JOUR- 
NALS coming. 
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‘ax There’s nothing 

that makes coaches 

so mad as to have 

athletic equipment 

delivered late. Every- 

5 one knows this—par- 

2 ticularly your Sporting 

\ Goods Dealer and the 

Manufacturer of Ath- 
letic Goods. 

But Dealers, even with their years 
of experience, can’t guess exactly what 
equipment all the schools are going to 
need. 

Although Dealers stock hundreds of 
items, when orders are placed late, 
difficulties arise. Many items are made 
on special order. Dealers, of necessity, 
must place orders with manufacturers 
well in advance. Manufacturers, in 
turn, must plan their production and 
purchase raw materials many months 
in advance. 

It. is easy to understand how a flood 
of late orders can wreck delivery sched- 
ules. Most manufacturers and dealers 
fill orders on a ‘‘first come, first served’’ 
basis. 

So remember . . . When you start to 
plan your athletic equipment needs for 
the next season: 

It’s easy for Dealers and Manu- 
facturers to give you exactly what you 
want if you will remember that it takes 
time and planning to manufacture the 
quality sporting goods you want. 

For the best results—order early. 
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The Sign of a Specialist in Sports 


pays TO Play 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS 


ASSOCIATION 
1 Worth La Salle Street Chicago 2, Illinois 
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National Steff 


Cari A. Troester, jr. 
Executive Secretary 


George Anderson 
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Elizabeth S. A 
Consultant in’ Health Education 


Rachel E. Bryant 
Consultant in Physical Education 
and Women’s Athletics 

Bertram Kessel 
in Recreation and 

door Education 
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President 
Clifford Lee Brownell, Columba 
University, New York City 
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Ruth Aberna 
California, Los 


Past-President 
Bernice Moss, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Vice-President, Health Education 
Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago, lil. 


Vice-President, Physical Education 
Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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Ben W. Miller, of 
ifornia, Los Angeles 2 . Calif. 
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In This Issue 
e The lovely lady on this 
month's cover is Beulah 
Gundling, Sr. National AAU 
Outdoor Solo Synchronized 
Swimming Champion, in the 
closing movements of Surya 
(Hindu for Sun God). Photo 
by John W. Barry. See Miss 
Gundling’s article, p. 7. 
e Swimming is being used 
more and more as an activity 
for the handicapped. To learn 
about the new approach, see 
p. 14. 
e April is cancer month. Do 
you know what you should 
teach teen-agers about cancer? 
Read the authoritative arti- 
cle, p. 9. 
e Going to summer school? 
There’s valuable information 
on pages 29 and 30. 
e Teachers of girls and wom- 
en's sports cannot afford to 
miss the spread on NSWA 
(p. 32-33). 
e Coast to Coast changes its 
character beginning in_ this 
issue. From now on it will be 
a bulletin for members (p. 48). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it ts 
to take effect. Address 

Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., w., 

Washington 6, D.C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
office has been notified of your address 
change. Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent. 


The Journal ef the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, published monthly 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Séxteenth St., N.W 
class matter at rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D. C 


entry at Baltimore, Md 


the Journal. 
students, $5). 


Views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Association 
membership dues covers Journal subscription fee. 
Regular membership, $5 (for students, $2.50); 
Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an 
and institutions ($5 for Journal; $10 for Journal and Research Quarterly). 
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Health Education 


What We Should Teach About Cancer 
Charles S. Cameron 


The Truth About Driver Education 
Stanley A. Abercrombie 


Physical Education 


Synchronized Swimming—A Sport and an Art 
Beulah Gundling 


Swimming—Activity for the Handicapped 
Richard L. Brown 


We Don’t Want Still Waters................ John A. Torney, jr. 


AAHPER’s Section on Girls and Women’s Sports............ 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
A Recipe for Happier Living........................ Gene Kidder 


Outdoor Education in Southern Illinois 
William H. Freeberg 


General Interest 


Look at Your Bulletin Board! 
Dorothy Davies and Londa Jaquith 


Joint Council for International Relations in Health, Physi- 

cal Education, and Recreation 
A State Evaluates Teacher Edueation.......... Carl L. Nordly 
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Your District Reporter, p 61—Advertisers in This Issue, p 64. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION suit 


BRODERIC 


America’s Most Popular 
Physical Education Suits” 


Ta. BRODERICK label is backed by the ' 


w"'developed through 21 years of manufacturing 
wear exclusively. BRODERICK Gym Fabrics 


ized —wear-tested —vat-dyed—insure gym 
clothes that look, fit, wear and wash well. You ar 
ssured of the finest when you buy BRODERICK 


THE SUIT 
Leader in popularity. Beautiful 
lines. Easy to launder. Shirt — 

vith snap fasteners, «mannish 
yoke back. Shaped body—stays _ 
“tucked in."' Tailored shorts—just 
the right length and leg opening 
for comfort. Set-on waist band 


with shop fastener waist adjust- 
ment.) 


2400 BROADWAY | PARSONS, KANSAS 
GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
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Synchronized 


Swimming— 


a sport and an art 


by BEULAH GUNDLING 
Sr. National AAU Outdoor Solo 
Synchronized Swimming Champion 


Photos by John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


NE OF THE FASTEST grow- 
O ing sports in the United States 
and Canada is Synchronized Swim- 
ming, which originated by Kather- 
ine Curtis in the 1920’s and became 
an official AAU national sport in 
1945. Somewhat related forms, such 
as water ballet, floating formations, 
rhythmic and ornamental swimming 
have been in existence for many 
years in a number of countries. Syn- 
chronized swimming is distinguished 
from these because the strokes, 
stunts, movements, and formations 
used in a routine are combined and 
executed in such a manner that they 
are synchronized with a_ particular 
musical composition and carry out 
a theme or an idea. 


Changes Over the Years 

No longer is synchronized swim- 
ming a series of strokes, stunts and 
formations mixed together. ‘Today 
it has developed a close relationship 
to, and a dependence upon, various 


art forms. Dance and other rhyth 
mic skills are being blended with 
swimming technique to make syn 
chronized swimming an art rather 
than a gymnastic activity. Music is 
closely interwoven. Art and design 
play a part in planning of a costume 
and the pattern of the routine in the 
water. Good composition in swim 
ming has the same characteristics as 
good composition in dance and oth- 
er art forms. The development of 
certain ideas for swimming compo 
sitions requires as much and as care 
ful research work as that for a col 
lege term paper. 


Interpreting Music 

While at first it was merely suf 
ficient to keep time with the music, 
synchronized swimmers are now al 
so expected to interpret the music. 
To do this requires some feeling for 
music and an appreciation of music. 
The composition must have a theme 


or an idea’ which is developed 


With a whirl and 
splash, the au- 
thor, as Surya 
(sun god), exe- 
cutes a dramatic 
movement, 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


using a Bhujanga Mudra with her 


top arm, 


throughout the routine. ‘This theme 
is often suggested by the music it 
self, either from the title or the con 
tent of the music. A knowledge of 
music fundamentals and a sense of 
rhythm are necessary to compose a 
routine and synchronize properly. 
Music selected for swimming rou 
tines invariably used to be waltzés, 
marches, or other selections with a 
slow, definite, and steady 
Later, Hawaiian and South 


beat. 
Ameri 
can rhythms became popular and 
hybrid strokes were originated to fit 
these rhythms. 
types is used 


Now music of all 
from jazz and west 
erns to the classics, with waltzes and 
marches still retaining their popu 
larity. Music with a definite and 
regular beat is best for beginners, 
while music of more varied tempo 
can be used for advanced swiminers. 
Usually 


practical, but percussion instruments 


recordings are the most 


may also be used with very good 
results. Working with live music 
where possible is a wonderful exper 
ience for both swimmers and musi 
cians. 


Use of Dance and Rhythmics 

It is interesting to note how often 
dance and rhythmic activities are 
appearing in synchronized swimming 
routines of both the competitive and 
non-competitive variety. schools 
with modern dance departments, a 
modern dance trend is often reflect 
ed in the swimming shows given by 
these schools. The now almost uni 
versal practice of having some type 
of brief land movements before en 
tering the water has resulted in the 
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further use of dancing with swim- 
ming. Because the entrance of the 
routine should set the mood and al- 
so tie in with the rest of the com- 
position, synchronized — swimmers 
have found they can adapt and mod- 
ify many of the dance or rhythmic 
movements used on land for effec- 
tive use in the water. 

For those with previous training, 
ballet lends itself readily to syn- 
chronized swimming. Square dance, 
folk dance, ballroom, character, and 
novelty dance forms such as_ the 
“can-can” are being used by ingen- 
ious swimmers to make their rou- 
tines interesting and distinctive. Of 
the rhythmic activities, skating 
movements, rope spinning, march 
ing, baton twirling, among others, 
have been incorporated successfully 
in swimming routines. 

At the last outdoor national AAU 
synchronized meet held at Ellinor 
Village, Florida, in August 1952, the 
titles of the majority of the solo, 
duet, and team routines reflected 
this trend of combining dance and 
rhythmic activities with swimming 
movements. Some examples are: 
“The Queens from Wonderland,” 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,” “The 
Cheer Leaders,” “Little Jumping 
Jacks,” “Tango,” “Syncopation in 
‘Toyland—Dutch Dolls,” “Mexican 
Hat Dance,” “Irish Washerwoman,” 
“The Polka,” “Chicken Reel,” 
“Thunderbird,” “The Fantasy of 
Namakahokahai, Hawaiian Goddess 
of the Sea,” “Dragon Fly,” and “The 
Waltzing Cat.” 

Creative Activity 

The present tendency of synchro- 
nized swimming is desirable both in 
education, recreation, and competi- 
tion. ‘The creative aspect of syn 
chronized swimming alone makes it 
a most welcome addition to the list 
of other creative activities. Creative 
ability is used in composing the 
swimming routine and designing 
suitable costuming. Ingenuity and 
originality are encouraged and de 
veloped Since 1945, the list of stunts 
has been revised and enlarged. Orig- 
inal stunts have been developed by 
swimmers, sometimes by accident, 
sometimes of necessity, in order to 
fit a difficult spot in the musical 
accompaniment. Innumerable hy- 
brids and combinations have been 
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worked out to fit various rhythms. 
And there are yet new stunts, hy- 
brids, and combinations to be 
created. 

Interpretative Costuming 

Costuming, too, is undergoing 
change. From plain black tank suits 
and white caps, the trend is now 
toward fancier and more interpreta- 
tive costumes. Various factors have 
brought this about. In competitive 
synchronized swimming, part of the 
grade of duet and team contestants 
is based on costuming in the “Style” 
award. In solo, costuming is in 
cluded in the award dor “Showman- 
ship.” Plastics and other materials 
that may be used for rimming swim- 
ming costumes have appeared in the 
stores. Also bathing suit and bath- 
ing cap manufacturers are making 
more glamorous swim  apparel— 
some suitable for costuming with- 
out any added trimming. 

It is hoped that the costuming 
trend will not go to extremes in 
either direction, for the best cos- 
tume is not the most elaborate nor 
the most expensive, but the most 
appropriate. The type of routine 
and number of swimmers determine 
in large part the type of costume. 
The necessity to keep within a lim- 
ited budget is a factor which exerts 
a great influence on costuming for 
swimming groups in most schools, 
colleges, and recreational  institu- 
tions. Costumes should be suitable, 
becoming, and practical. Plain suits 
are much more appropriate and 
practical for a large, drill-type rou- 
tine, than fancy suits with ruffles and 
bows. A flower, a fancy cap, or a 
short white apron is all that may be 
needed to dress up a certain swim- 
mining routine. 

Props for Spectator Appeal 

Props are commonly used to add 
more spectator appeal to synchro- 
nized swimming. Flashlights, torch- 
es, kickboards and decorated inner 
tubes have been used in the past and 
are still popular. More recent de- 
velopments noted have been swim 
fins and small scenery-type props to 
add color and atmosphere to en- 
trances performed on the pool deck. 
Promising Future 

Enthusiasts of the sport see a most 
promising future for synchronized 
swimming. Clinics, exhibitions, 


workshops and institutes on syn- 
chronized swimming are rapidly 
popularizing the sport throughout 
this country and foreign nations. Its 
value in education and recreation is 
becoming better known. An attrac- 
tive feature is that it may be enjoyed 
by both sexes, either separately or 
together. 

The adaptability of this aquatic 
activity is a most desirable quality. 
Synchronized swimming may be 
done by one person alone, or by 
many. Solos, duets, trios and team 
routines may be composed. Simple 
routines may be devised for less 
skilled swimmers, and difficult: rou- 
tines for the most advanced. 

Different types of swimming rou- 
tines add considerable variety to 
water show programs. These may in- 
clude a routine composed entirely 
of stroking, one of all floating for- 
mations, a routine consisting of a 
series of stunts, a shadow swimming 
number, and routines using a com- 
bination of several or all of these. 
Music for routines may be of all 
kinds, depending upon the ability 
of the swimmers, the type of rou- 
tine, and the ingenuity and musical 
ability of those composing. 


Use in Competition 


The synchronized swimming 
stunts may be used by themselves 
for fun and the increase of skill in 
the water. Games such as “Follow 
the Leader,” using stunts, or compe- 
tition in stunt swimming conducted 
like diving competition may be used 
as a motivation or testing device. 

Competitively, synchronized swim- 
ming has made big strides. Since the 
first national meet held in Chicago 
in 1945 when only a few contestants 
from the surrounding area were at- 
tracted, the national meets today 
draw contestants from all over the 
United States and Canada. After ex- 
hibitions by United States and Ca- 
nadian champions at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Games in 1951, synchronized 
swimming was voted in as an official 
competitive event for the next Pan- 
American Games. The synchronized 
swimming at the Olympic Games in 
Finland in 1952 by Canadian and 
United States champions created 
world-wide interest in the sport and 
international rules were set up. *® 
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by CHARLES S. CAMERON, 
M.D. 
Medica! and Scientific Director 
American Cancer Society 


BELIEVE THAT the personal 
I problems, the social problems, 
the economic problems which are 
presented by cancer are so great as 
to accord it a respected place in the 
high school curriculum. It is possi- 
ble that there are some skeptics who 
may feel that the teaching of cancei 
facts to students of high school age 
is impractical and in the long run 
is not a legitimate function of edu 
cators. | would say that I, too, was 
once a skeptic. I felt, for example, 
that, first of all, the problems of 
cancer are so remote. It is a disease 
of the years past 40. 

There are advantages in teaching 
cancer facts to students of high 
school age. Just because they are 
removed from the age when cancer 
becomes a great personal problem, 
the information is received in a 
purely objective way. 

Moreover, we have fresh and un 
contaminated minds, devoid, rela- 
tively, of preconceptions, and it is 
possible, therefore, to teach facts of 
cancer from the scientific point of 
view in this virgin field. 
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There is the advantage, of course, 
that cancer information imparted to 
high school students sifts into then 
homes rapidly, to their parents and 
relatives, and this is important. 

One of the very great values in 
presenting cancer to students of high 
school age is that we have an oppor- 
tunity to stimulate young minds in- 
to careers of science, and specifically 
into the investigative field) pertain- 
ing to cancer. 

Then there are distinct advan 
tages in presenting the subject of 
cancer in a broader way. I think it 
is possible to appeal to the public 
spiritedness of young minds in order 
that, as they grow older, they will 
realize that cancer is one of ow 
great community public health 
problems, and that they may take 
part in the voluntary health efforts 
to assist in the control of this di- 
sease. 


How to Present Cancer 

I believe that cancer can be pre 
sented through a variety of medi- 
ums. It should be treated objective- 
ly as a phenomenon, an aberration 
of normal growth, so that it can- 
not be objected to on any grounds 
as part of a course in biology. 

It seems to me that cancer, also, 
is a natural part of social science. 
In general, the emphasis on the 
teaching of cancer in the high school 
should not be on the personal prob 
lems which it presents. I question 
very much, except insofar as we de- 
sire to get information transferred 
to parents, the wisdom of trying to 
impress young people with the dan 
ger signs of cancer. How useful is 
it, for example, to tell students 
about blood in the urine? I do not 
thing it is useful at all. I think there 
are some phases of advice that we 
can give. I believe that we can 
present cancer in this objective, de- 
tached manner from the vantage 
point of science. 

Let us for a moment consider the 
nature of cancer itself. Every living 
thing, from birth to death, is in a 
constant state of change, growing, 
and degenerating, sustaining injury 
and repairing the damage, reproduc 
ing, taking in a variety of foods 
and transforming them into differ 
ent kinds of energy, adapting itself 


to the environment or failing to 
find an adjustments All this activity 
in man normally involves the death 
and orderly replacement of millions 
ol cells every day. 


Cancer is abnormal growth, often 
beginning in a disorderly replace 
ment of wornout cells. The wonder 
is, not that man should be subject to 
cancer, but that cancer does not o« 
cur more often. One of the miracles 
of the human body is the process of 
control which governs the repair of 
the skin incision, the broken bone, 
and the replacement of blood loss. 
Normally all these complex processes 
or regeneration apparently cease 
when the damage or loss has been 
made good. In certain states of 
chronic irritation or prolonged phys 
iological change, representing re 
peated alterations within normal 
tissue, a disturbance may appear in 
the usual processes of repair. An 
increased rate of growth supervenes, 
overpowering the control mechanism 
and resulting in the widely growing 
cells characteristic of cancer, 

The causative factors leading to 
the aberration from normal growth 
are not completely understood, but 
they are known to be manifold. The 
phenomenon of controlled, co-ordi 
nated growth is best seen in the 
development of the fertilized egg 
into the complexity of cells and 
parts we know as adult man. Cells 
multiply, differentiate into special 
individual types and organize 
integrated units of tissues and sys 
tems. Cancer cells, however, con 
tinue to multiply beyond the limits 
designed for normal cells and with 
out organization or prop 
er differentiation. More 
over, the multiplication 
of cancer cells, un 
disturbed, will proceed 
indefinitely until the 
death of the host and 
regardless of the condi 
tion of the host. 

The word “tumor’’ is 
now used as a synonym 
for any neoplasm (new 
growth). ‘Tumors are 
divided into two main 
groups—benign and ma 
lignant. 
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tumors, as a rule, are 
contained. They do not 
spread into the adjacent tissues, and 
they do not spread to other parts of 
the body. The benign tumor is 
characterized histologically under 
the microscope by great regularity 
of its cellular structure. The archi- 
tecture is as in normal tissue. 


Benign 
closely 


Growth of Cancer : 
Cancer, on the other hand, is an 


infiltrating tumor. It infiltrates the 
local tissue by sending out spidery 
projections from the origin of the 
growth. 

From a localized origin the can- 
cer grows and may spread by several 
routes: (1) By direct extension into 
the neighboring tissue; (2) By per- 
meation along lymphatic vessels, so 
that there may be solid threads of 
cancer cells extending for several 
inches from the primary growth; 
(3) By embolism (of cancer cells) 
via lymphatic vessels to the lymph 
nodes draining the region in which 
the cancer is situated; (4) By em- 
bolism via blood vessels to any part 
of the body, but particularly to the 
lungs, bones, and liver; (5) By in- 
vasion of a body cavity, especially 
the abdomen and chest, and diffu- 
sion within it. 

The last three modes of spread 
result in secondary growth or metas- 
tasis, that is, nodules of cancer 
established in parts of the body 
other than that in which the pri- 
mary site was allocated. Metastases 
are like transplants of the original 
cancer, and reproduce more or less 
closely the structure of the primary 
growth. Once an embolus of cancer 
cells finds favorable ground in its 
new location, it usually grows un- 
checked, just as though it were still 
at the original site. 

If one views cancer as growth, and 
growth as an essential of life itself, it 
would be expected that the distribu- 
tion of cancer would reach almost 
all living things. Such indeed is the 
fact. The disease is universal in 
scope; it develops in all the strata of 
plant and animal life. It has existed 
at least since the beginnings of re- 
corded history and affects men im- 
partially, wherever they live, what- 
ever their race or color, no matter 
what their level of culture or mate- 
rial progress. Cancer is definitely 


not a “disease of civilization” except 
insofar as civilization permits more 
men and women to live longer, that 
is, into the years when cancer is 
most frequent. 


Signs of Cancer 

The beginnings of cancer are slow 
and insidious. While there is no one 
symptom or group of symptoms 
which are invariably characteristic 
of its onset, certain signs and symp- 
toms present themselves as the most 
frequent expression of the com- 
monest forms of cancer. People are 
not in the habit of seeing their doc- 
tor at the first sign of illness. Usual- 
ly, they wait until they become 
definitely ill. As the signs of early 
cancer often seem of minor signifi- 
cance, to appreciate their importance 
and act on their warnings, people 
must be taught the very great seri- 
ousness of any delay in the treatment 
of the disease; when metastasis has 
started it is nearly always too late. 

These signs and signals only may 
mean cancer. Fortunately, most of 
the time they turn out to mean 
something altogether different and 
far less serious. But, though this 
fact is undoubtedly reassuring, it 
may never be used as an excuse for 
not seeing a doctor, for one cannot 
take chances with a disease which 
will almost certainly be fatal if not 
detected and treated early. 

The signs which may mean cancer 
are very similar to the signs of many 
minor disorders which in the expe- 
rience of most people have not 
proved serious. Even people who 
know about cancer are apt to use 
this fact to justify themselves in 
not seeing a doctor. This is often 
the particular error of older people, 
who have seen many minor disorders 
come and go in their lives, but who 
are nevertheless, of all people, those 
most liable to develop cancer. 

It cannot be stressed too often, 
and to everyone, that though the 
following danger signals only may 
mean cancer, they invariably mean a 
visit to the doctor. The Seven Dan- 
ger Signals are: (1) Any sore that 
does not heal; (2) A lump or thick- 
ening, in the breast or elsewhere; 
(3) Unusual bleeding or discharge; 
(4) Any change in a wart or mole; 
(5) Persistent indigestion or diff- 
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culty in swallowing; (6) Persistent 

hoarseness or cough; (7) Any 

change in normal bowel habits. 

It is the alert patient who visits 
his doctor at the first possible sus- 
picion of one of these signals. 

Early diagnosis of cancer depends 
primarily upon an alert, intelligent 
analysis of the patient’s complaints. 
In practice, this is the objective of 
recording the patient's history. Fre- 
quently, a tentative diagnosis of can- 
cer can be made from the history 
alone; and because certain deep- 
lying cancers can be suspected only 
through the patient’s recital of his 
history. There are no early signs 
(visible evidence) of disease in a 
patient with early cancer of the 
stomach; the all-important clues lie 
in the subjective complaints of in- 
digestion, dyspepsia, tiredness, and 
quick satiety. There should be a 
thorough physical examination in 
which the physician uses inspection 
and palpation to investigate all the 
accessible regions of the body. 
Steps after Diagnosis 

Once the history has been taken 
and the physical examination com- 
pleted, management of the patient 
may have one of four sets of condi- 
tions: 

(a) There may be a definite diagnosis of 
some condition other than cancer, and 
the patient treated accordingly. 

(b) Neither the history, nor the examina- 
tion, nor laboratory findings may sug- 
gest cancer, but the cause of the pa- 
tient’s symptoms cannot be explained. 
The case may be reviewed in one 
month’s time, and if the diagnosis is 
still in doubt, a careful repetition of 
the examination may be done or the 
patient is referred to a specialist or a 
diagnostic clinic for consultation. 

(c) If the history suggests cancer, but ex- 
amination is negative, further careful 
studies may be carried out, or the pa- 
tient is referred to a_ specialist, a 
diagnostic clinic, or a tumor clinic for 
examination by a specialized staff. 

(d) In the event that both the history and 
the examination or the examination 
alone, are indicative of cancer, prompt 
treatment must be planned or the 
patient may be referred to a specialist 
in the organ or system involved, or to 
a cancer clinic for confirmation of 
diagnosis and treatment. 

The above constitutes only the 
first stage in diagnosis and lies with- 
in the province of the family doctor. 

At the present time the three cura- 
tive methods for the treatment of 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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by DOROTHY DAVIES and LONDA JAQUITH 


OW HAVE YOU “dressed up” 
H your bulletin boards in the 
last year? Are you using your bul- 
letin boards for motivation in the 
health and physical education pro- 
gram in your school? Are you using 
your bulletin boards as visual aids 
in teaching or presenting material 
to your students? If not, you are 
missing an Opportunity in education 
as well as an opportunity to make 
your gymnasium more attractive. 


Let Students Help 

Most teachers think that making a 
bulletin board attractive and keep- 
ing it up to date takes more time 
than they have to spare. This is 
probably true. ‘To make an out- 
standing bulletin board takes lots of 
time, many novel ideas, and great 
patience. If you cannot give the 
time yourself, perhaps you can start 
the idea by fixing up one board to 
give the students a sample of what 
can be done. This, plus your sup- 
port, may encourage a student to 
volunteer to make the next bulletin 
board, perhaps a group of stu- 
dents will volunteer to make a new 
bulletin board each month. 


Color and Novel Ideas 

People think that it takes an artist 
or someone with a background in 
art to make pretty bulletin boards. 
This is not so. Attractive boards can 
be made from pictures or with cut- 
outs and colored paper. Lots of color 
and novel ideas are very important. 
The board must attract attention 
and one of the best ways to do this 
is by the use of contrasting colors. 

The board itself should be made 
of wall board or beaver board or 
other material which will easily hold 
thumbtacks and staples. On top of 
the wall board, a background of 
cloth or paper should be stretched 
to make a solid backdrop. All white, 
black, blue, or all red backgrounds 
make spectacular boards. Solid back- 
ground colors can be changed with 
each board. An all-white backdrop 
as background for a red valentine 


ulletin ISoard 


day board is very attractive, or an all 
black board will highlight black and 
white photographs. Colored muslin 
makes a good backdrop, but colored 
paper will also do. 


Materials Needed 


What materials do you need to 
make your bulletin boards attrac- 
tive? (1) Colored paper in all colors 
is needed. This should be construc- 
tion paper and from this you can 
make cut outs of anything you want. 
(2) Miscellaneous items such as 
string, yarn, pins, thumb tacks, sta- 
ples, and the like must be at hand. 
These can be used to attach cut outs 
to the board, and to join one part of 
the board to another. (3) Discarded 
equipment such as tennis balls, table 
tennis balls, and pieces of arrows can 
be used. These can be tacked to 
the board to simulate actual equip 
ment, or the balls can be used as the 
heads of figures. (4) Pictures, pipe 
cleaners, soapsuds, and anything else 
you can find can be used. Various 
pictures can be tacked up to demon- 
strate how a skill should be done, or 
to show photographically your stu 
dents in action. The pipe cleaners 
can be bent into shapes to simulate 
people playing various sports. Soap 
flakes can be fluffed up into a very 
very thick suds, molded into fig 
ures, shaped onto a newspaper, tied 
with yarn and pinned to the board. 
The Easter bunnies in the picture 
were made of thick suds. 


Start with a Theme 


Probably the best way to start to 
fix a bulletin board is to select a 
theme to fit a certain occasion. 

With an idea in mind, a colon 
scheme is thought up and the back 
drop stretched. Then various figures 
and items are cut out from the col- 
ored construction paper. These are 
stapled or thumb-backed onto the 
backdrop to make a display. In the 
pictures shown, you can see some of 
the bulletin boards which were made 
at Southern Illinois University last 
vear. 
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Make use of your bulletin board to 
publicize coming events. 


Use a black background to highlight 
black and white photographs. 
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Call attention to the opening of school 
or special events in the program. 


Easter bunnies, molded from soapsuds 
give a three-dimensional effect. 


Pipe cleaners can be bent into shapes 
to demonstrate various sports. 
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Giving effective health instruction. 


N A COMMUNITY where there 
I was strong opposition to the al- 
leged frivolity of physical education, 
the teacher invited local ministers 
to observe the teaching of dancing. 
Demonstrations were given of the 
modern dance; folk dances; and 
round dances, including waltzes, tan- 
gos and polkas. Most of the ob- 
servers said: “We do not oppose this 
kind of dancing.” The demonstra- 
tion was canny public relations. If 
there had been a hot pro-and-con 
community debate, the ministers 
might have continued to oppose all 
dancing. 

Sharp-eyed young Sherlocks, after 
studying fly control in their school 
health classes, took magnifying glass 
es to their own neighborhoods to 
track down and determine size of 
the local musca domestica popula- 
tion. Mystified parents, watching 
scientific fly traps set by their chil- 
dren, were impressed by the practi- 
cal brand of health taught in the lo 
cal school. 

These are it-really-happened ex- 
amples of good public relations ideas 
and techniques currently being prac- 
ticed in school health classes, on 
playing fields and in gymnasiums 
which are reported in the new hand- 
book Putting PR Into HPER. 


Co-operative Handbook 
Published jointly by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Ed 
ucation, and Recreation and the Na- 
tional School Public Relations As- 


Time out for fun. 


sociation, both departments of the 
National Education Association, the 
handbook was prepared in co-oper- 
ation with the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. It is designed to help the 
school worker in health education, 
physical education and recreation 
to grasp the strategic significance of 
his role in public relations. 

According to the handbook’s au- 
thors—educators drawn both from 
the fields of public relations and 
from the ranks of AAHPER mem- 
bership—no teacher decide 
whether or not he wants to have 
public relations. 

“The day a health teacher enters 
a classroom,” they comment, “the 
day a coach enters a gymnasium, a 
recreation leader goes onto a play 
field, a school nurse, doctor, or den- 


Co-operating facilities and procedures. 


tist examines a pupil—that day he 
starts having school public relations. 
The choice is not whether he will 
engage in public relations, but 
whether he will give constructive 
thought to having the right kind of 
teacher-pupil, teacher-parent, and 
school-community relationships.” 

“The right kind” of relationships 
is underlined in dozens of examples 
of actual events, methods, ideas, 
techniques gleaned from the front 
line of everyday HPER school work, 
and reported briefly in Putting PR 
Into HPER. 


Practical Examples 


In their 
Counts,” 


chapter “Coaching 
authors show how the 
school coach can use his strategic 
position in school athletics to build 
constructive school public relations. 
Because interscholastic athletics 
touches deeply the emotions of so 
many young people and adults, the 


putting P 


Practical examples 


of public relations 


(See Publications 


coach has silver-spoon opportunities 
to guide the public in good sports- 
manship and human relationships. 

Example: A small group of fath- 
ers in one community, engrossed in 
the high school football program 
organized a fathers club. Main ob- 
jective in the beginning seemed to 
be finding fault with everything 
that was being done on football. 

The high school coach, sensing 
potential fireworks, called a meeting 
of the fathers, not to dress them 
down or to orate, but to ask then 
help in a number of projects that 
needed promoting. Fathers warmly 
welcomed the chance to stop need- 
ling and start helping, and one of 
their first constructive projects was 
to raise funds to buy insurance for 
the protection of athletes. “The orig- 
inal group of 12 malcontents, inter- 
ested exclusively in football, short- 
ly became an organization of 700 
members working for the good of 
the entire athletic program. 

In another community, the coach, 
the superintendent, and the PTA 
spent sleepless nights worrying about 
youngsters swimming in the treach- 
erous river flowing past the town. 

Coach and superintendent took 
the problem to the community's 
business leaders at a chamber of 
commerce meeting. 

A grocery man spoke up: “Can't 
this community of 1100 people work 
together to build a pool?” The wet- 
blankets and chronic doubters held 
sway for awhile in the discussion 
that followed, but soon a more op- 
timistic let’s-try-it attitude took hold. 
The businessmen organized plan- 
ning committees on the spot. Per- 
spiration followed planning, for in 
the next two months, the schoolyard 
buzzed with townsfolk digging, ce- 
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menting, piping, plumbing. Pulling 
together proved to be fun, and on 
July dth, the grand opening of “our 
pool,” every man, woman and child 
in town was on hand, glowing with 
pride in a job well done. 

Best of all, the enthusiasm didn't 
die there. The pool-builders organ- 
ized a recreation council. The school 
board and the superintendent, on 
advice of the council, employed the 
coach and the girls physical educa- 
tion teacher as recreation leaders for 
the summer months. Together, they 
planned a program using the pool 
and all the other facilities for rec: 
reation in the community. The su 
perintendent and the coach, by 
clarifying the need, had tapped the 
community's greatest resource—its 
ability to work together for com- 
munity betterment. 


How Children Help 


The handbook lists several ways 
by which children can help explain 
HPER goals, enlist the interest of 
their parents, and thereby enrich 
the school’s public relations. 

Children may be assigned to get 
report material from parents on 
former health practices, supersti 
tions, and cures; they may discuss 
the menus worked out in class and 
ask to try them at home. ‘They may 
even take rats or hamsters home fon 
a feeding experiment. They may 
teach their parents the new games 
they are learning for the recreation 
night, or ask their help in preparing 
the badminton court, hauling the 
campers, or umpiring ball games at 
the school picnic. 

Or the school may publish, as one 
school did, a series of Did You 
Know? folders for parents. About 
once a month, single mimeo- 
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graphed page was sent to the homes 
with the question Did You Know? 
followed by a simple explanation of 
some health fact. For example: “Did 
You Know that a careless attitude 
toward measles is frequently the 
cause of many subsequent cases of 
heart trouble?” The answer was 
given in a one- or two-paragraph 
explanation and parents were  in- 
vited to ask further questions on the 
subject. Often these folders came 
back with additional health ques- 
tions written on the back. These 
were answered whenever possible 
and returned to the student. 
Non-Parents Group 

But what about the non-parents? 
Often, half the families or more, of 


a given community will have no 
children in school. How can HPER 


Health appraisal and counseling. 


workers get them interested in sup 
porting the schools? 

One midwestern city’s Board. ol 
Education does by conducting 
adult’ classes ranging from Ameri 
canization to zoology, and including 
such widely different offerings as 
dressmaking, salesmanship, home re 
pairs, Choral music, and personal 
grooming. No tuition is charged 
members of the school district. “The 
buildings are also available for gym 
nasium and swimming classes, in 
dustrial and municipal athletic con 
tests, music and dramatic perform 
ances, and community gatherings of 
all kinds. Youth and adults, as well 
as children, now Jook first to this 
constantly-lighted schoolhouse — to 
serve their educational and recrea 
tional needs. Certainly they will be 
boosters when the school has to send 
out an SOS for help of any kind. 


Individual skill makes winning teams. 


Internal Public Relations 

Putting PR into HPER  stvesses 
also the importance of good internal 
public relations. Their chapter 
“Team Play Counts” comments that 
there’s nothing like group work to 
give stimulus to one’s own work, to 
promote professional growth and to 
foster good public relations. ‘This 
means that the HPER teacher and 
other teachers must work together 
on many problems: 

Example: If games have to be 
scheduled) school nights, class 
room teachers can assign lessons sev 
eral days ahead of the game, and 
then say with a smile: “We'll all 
want to go to the game tomorrow 
night, so we won't have time for any 
homework.” Such an attitude has 
public relations value with both stu 
dents and parents. 


Goal for HPER Workers 


Phe handbook concludes that in 
scheol public relations, HPER mem 
bers must all be champions, for one 
weak member of the team can de 
leat a good program. It advises each 
HPER worker to ask himself: Where 
can T fit most usefully in the local 
public relations team? In what tech 
nics, skills, attitudes, and knacks-of 
the-game can improver—And then 
to act upon his honest appraisal, set 


ting his goals high, drilling hard, 


and playing championship 


form. * 


Coaching counts with teachers. 
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SWIMMIN—activity for the Handicapped 


by RICHARD L. BROWN 


Assistant Director, Water Safety 


ee FUSS’ WHAT,” we are asked 

many times, “is this program 
of Swimming for the Handicapped. 
What does it do? How does it work?” 
‘There isn't anything mysterious 
about it. Recognized swimming skills 
and stunts are used to treat specific 
body conditions determined by a 
physician as a facet in the condition- 
ing or reconditioning program. 


New Approach 

‘The use of water in recondition. 
ing is not new; on the contrary 
much has been written about its use 
in the treatment of the atypical. 
What is comparatively new, how- 
ever, is the recently developed or- 
ganized approach. 

How does the swimming program 
differ from hydrogymnastics? Actu- 
ally the basic diflerence is in’ the 
pattern of movements. Hydregym- 
nastic movements refer to a_ series 
of either related and/or unrelated 
body movements done in a liquid 
medium, while the swimming 
program all movements are related 
and culminate in an activity which 
is purposeful and enjoyable. 

It should be understood, lest we 
be accused of being overly optimistic 
about the place of swimming in a 
conditioning program, that swim- 
ming is only one facet of the total 
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Service, American Red Cross 


program and then only when rec- 
ommended by the physician. 


Advantages of Swimming 

If any program is to have direc- 
tion it must have objectives that are 
attainable within the forseeable fu- 
ture. Certainly those who have 
worked with the handicapped will 
agree that, when properly organized, 
swimming will furnish recreational 
outlets, improve the morale and 
help to build or maintain organic 
strength and vigor. 

‘To recognize the full potential of 
this activity, it is only necessary to 
remember that in water the body 
is much lighter and can assume a 
multitude of positions unhampered 
by the force of gravity. Consequent- 
ly, the individual with temporary 
limited motion in a limb due to in- 
jury is pleasantly surprised to find 
that in water his range of motion is 
increased; or the bilateral leg am- 
putee discovers for himself the ease 
and freedom of movement while 
water-borne; or the post-polio with 
residual paralysis is soon aware of 
his ability to do things that are al- 
most impossible on land. 

Add to the above the fact that 
swimming is fun, that skills are be- 
ing acquired that are socially accept- 
able and have carry-over value, and 


it soon becomes apparent that this 
phase of reconditioning has much 
to offer. 

Instructor’s Objectives 

What should an instructor know 
before working with a handicapped 
person? Perhaps it can best be 
summed up in the words of one in- 
structor who after a few periods of 
actual work with a single arm am- 
putee said, “If you use your head, 
there isn’t anything to it.” Actually 
it isn’t as simple as that, but it isn’t 
nearly so complicated as to be be- 
yond the ability of the average swim- 
ming instructor. For example, here 
is a way a program might be planned 
for Jimmy Smith who lost the use of 
his lower extremities three years 
ago as a result of poliomyelitis. 

Jimmy’s doctor has cleared him 
for swimming and has recommend- 
ed that the affected as well as the 
unaffected parts be exercised. There 
are no movements that are contra- 
indicated. 

The specific objectives will be to 
teach Jimmy to swim with what he 
has left and to attempt to develop 
some movement in the affected 
parts by the process of muscle sub- 
stitution. The first objective can be 
reached rather easily; in the water 
four limbs are used to produce lo- 
comotion and consequently the loss 
of one or even two limbs only means 
that certain skills involving the use 
of four limbs cannot be done while 
others can be modified to utilize the 
parts that remain. Regaining the 
use of the affected parts is problem- 
atical and we can only hope that the 
combination of the loss of body 
weight with the assistive force of the 
water and the desire of Jimmy to 
learn certain skills, will result in 
some motion in the involved parts. 
Teaching Specific Skills 

Now for the specific skills that are 
to be taught, assuming that Jimmy 
is a non-swimmer. There are a num- 
ber of basic safety skills that should 
be taught to all students: (a) 
Breath control, (b) Prone float and 
recovery to vertical position, (c) 
Back Float and recovery to vertical 
position, and (d) ‘Turning over 
from front to back and back to front. 

After the safety skills have been 
learned, he is ready to move into 
co-ordinated stroking movements. 
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The best strokes for him are strokes 
in which the arms are recovered be- 
low the surface with the body in a 
supine position. Strokes in this 
category are finning, sculling, wing- 
ing, elementary back stroke, and 
inverted breast stroke. The best of 
the above will probably be the ele- 
mentary back stroke. The initial 
emphasis in teaching these skills 
should be on the development of 
proper arm movements, followed 
eventually by an attempt to move 
the legs in the prescribed manner; 
that is, either an inverted breast 
stroke kick or inverted flutter kick. 
Although the arms provide the 
greater drive in these strokes, the in- 
structor, by using the proper ap- 
proach, can motivate Jimmy to the 
point that he will concentrate on 
the development of leg action be- 
cause it is a part of the complete 
stroke. This is not to say that he 
will move his legs. What we are 
emphasizing is that with such a chal- 
lenge Jimmy will be more likely to 
want to move his legs because the 
movements are meaningful to him. 

There are other strokes, known as 
relief strokes, that Jimmy can_ be 
taught, such as the breast stroke, 
side stroke, and human stroke. Be- 
cause Jimmy will want to be as 
much like others as possible, he will 
want to swim a stroke in which his 
arms are lifted above the surface. 
These strokes, front crawl, back 
crawl, trudgen, trudgen crawl, and 
overarm side stroke, are within the 
capabilities of a strong-armed swim- 


A safety instructor helps patient 
establish buoyancy. 
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Handicapped students practice arm 
movements. 


mer but are not recommended for a 
novice because the added body 
weight due to the over water recov- 
ery will cause the body to ride low 
in the water. ‘To get sufficient air 
Jimmy will have to lift his head so 
high that his hips and legs angle 
lower, until eventually he will be 
swimming inasemi-vertical position. 


Modifying the Strokes 

It would be well at this time to 
point out some of the modifications 
that Jimmy will use in swimming 
the various strokes. ‘The strokes 
done on the back do not need to be 
changed to any extent because the 
body will be in a good position to 
secure an adequate amount of air. 
Modifications, however, are in order 
for strokes done on the front or side. 
The breast stroke, for example, 
should be done with one shoulder 
lower than the other and with the 
head turned toward the higher 
shoulder. ‘The arm action in the 
breast stroke is also modified to pro 
duce a shorter range of motion and 
little or no glide at the end of the 
stroke. In the side stroke the body is 
usually in a semi-prone position and 
the top arm is swept in a wide are 
during the positive action. Because 
of the relative ineffectiveness of the 
legs, the glide in the side stroke will 
be of short duration. These modifi 
cations will soon be apparent to the 
alert instructor. 


Teacher's Attitude 
While it should be obvious that 
experienced swimming instructors 


will have little difhiculty in the tech- 
nical aspects of planning the pro- 
gram, it does not necessarily follow 
that all swimming instructors’ will 
be successful in working with the 
handicapped. Perhaps the greatest 
attribute a swimming instructor can 
possess is a genuine desire to be of 
service. Without this desire there 
can be little understanding of the 
feelings of the student, resulting in 
a poor teacher-pupil relationship. 
The successful teacher realizes 
that the “unusual is the usual” in 
the student and that a little success 
goes a long way; that the student is 
first a person, and then handicapped; 
that he has the same desires, emo- 
tions, drives and urges of the normal 
person. He responds to kindness 
and resents sympathy. He wants so- 
cial approval, but only as a result of 
earning it. He wants to be one of 
the gang but realizes in some in- 
stances it is necessary for him to be 
segregated. He wants to co-operate 
but is sometimes hesitant because 
he isn’t sure of his own condition. 
He, as a rule, does not object to 
talking about his condition but does 
not want to be put on exhibition. 
Teachers who recognize these char- 
acteristics and plan their work ac- 
cordingly will derive much satisfac 
(Concluded on page 51) 


Getting the wheelchair patient into the 
water requires special care. 
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Here are up-to-date 
facts for answering 
today’s questions 
on teen-age drivers 
and other problems 


by S. A. ABERCROMBIE 


Assistant Secretary, NEA National 
Commission on Safety Educatior 


THE TRUTH 
about 


OU MAY have heard recently 
driver education is not 
making progress—that the gains of 
the immediate postwar years have 
tapered off. ‘To some persons these 
reports are disturbing, even though 
the reports may not be entirely true. 


Should It Be Compulsory? 


A disturbing development is the 
frequency of reports about efforts of 
public support groups to obtain 
state laws requiring every high 
school to offer driver education. 
While there is no question that 
driver education is much needed by 
all beginning drivers, one has only 
to look at past legislation affecting 
the curriculum to see how absurd 
and ineffective a law compelling 
every high school to offer driver 
education would be. 

Much sounder legislation is the 
permissive type which authorizes 
school boards to set up driver edu- 
cation and to expend public funds 
for the necessary instruction, as was 
the case in Pennsylvania. Such a 
law accomplishes a great deal and at 
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DRIVER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 
Legislation should authorize setting up 


of school programs but they should not 
be compulsory. 
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the same time leaves to professional 
educators the technical details re- 
garding grade level for the course 
and other matters involving de- 
cisions that can best be made by 
those skilled in teaching. 


Are Teen-Agers THE Problem? 

If one were to judge by all the at- 
tention given the teen-age driver— 
increased insurance on cars driven 
by young drivers, proposed legisla- 
tion which would require teen-agers 
to display red balls above the license 
plates on cars they drive, and the 
frequent use of such words and 
phrases as “‘teenicide” and “cowboy 
drivers” in reference to teen-agers— 
one would conclude that our great 
problem is the driver under 20 years 
of age. 

Some years ago (1937, to be exact) 
the Highway Research Board made 
a study of driver records in the State 
of Connecticut. this study 
came some figures that made the 16- 
year-old driver look like a kid killer 
on wheels. These figures have been 
used over and over again. They're 
still being used. There is ample 
reason to question whether these 
figures truly represented conditions 
across the nation, even in 1937. Cer- 
tainly they do not reflect a true 
picture today. 

The New York University Center 
for Safety Education has more re- 
cently co-operated with the motor 
vehicle departments in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Wisconsin in 
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studying driver records by age 
groups.! The outcomes showed that 
“in no instance” was the age-acci- 
dent-involvement index value for 
teen-agers “greater than the index 
values for the 20- to 24-year-old 
group.” The index values for drivers 
25 to 29 years old “were quite com- 
parable to those of the teen-age 
group.” Furthermore, the — study 
showed that “the cutting line that 
separates the overinvolved from the 
underinvolved drivers is not reached 
until the age of 30.” 

Although the Center for Safety 
Education makes no claim that its 
figures are conclusive, these recent 
findings certainly cast doubt on the 
validity of the ratios obtained from 
the earlier study in one state. 

One perennial stumbling block in 
studies of this sort is that of obtain- 
ing exposure data so that true com- 
parisons can be made. How many 
miles per year do persons in differ- 
ent age groups actually drive? We 
don’t know. The use of tachometers 
on a few thousand representative 
vehicles might help give the answers. 
Or closely-controlled investigations 
of the odometer readings on a few 
thousand selected vehicles over a 12- 
month period—plus interviews with 
the vehicle owners—might be help- 
ful. Perhaps we can get closer to the 
truth as more research is conducted. 


\afety Education Digest, Fall 1951, pp. 
62-67. New York University, Division of 
General Education, Center for Safety Edu- 
cation. 
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Instructions for Adults 

Within the last few years, more 
and more adults and out-of-school 
youth have felt the need of  sys- 
tematic instruction in 
driving before 
license. 

A recent study? shows that, from 
1946-47 to 1959-51, the number of 
adult classes or groups in the cur- 
riculum area of “safety and driver 
education” increased by more than 
600 per cent. Enrollment in these 
classes during the same four-year 
period increased by 535 per cent. 
Furthermore, many school systems 
reported long waiting lists of en- 
rollees for driver education. Al- 
though the number of the classes at 
present is less than 4 per cent of the 
total adult classes in all curriculum 
areas, the incredibly large increase 
during recent years suggests that we 
will see a growing demand by adults 
for driver education. 


automobile 
seeking a driver's 


Teacher Preparation 


One-week intensive courses and a 
relatively small number of more ex- 
tended summer courses continue to 
be the means through which most 
driver education teachers receive 
their basic preparation. Increases 
are noted in the number of two- 
week preparatory: courses, as well as 
in the number of in-service confer 
ences and workshops. There is great 
need for more adequate in-service 
and pre-service teacher preparation 
in driver education. Really substan- 
tial improvements in driver educa- 
tion will come about only when bet- 
ter teacher preparation opportuni- 
ties are available. 


2Urban Public School Adult Education 
Programs, 1952. National Education Asso- 
ciation, Division of Adult Education 
Service. 


Better teacher preparation will help 
spread desirable practices. 


Looking at all sections of the 
country, we see great diversity in 
the ways driver education programs 
are conducted, as well as in the for 
mal educational backgrounds of 
driver education teachers. Diversity 
is good. But with the majority of 
driver education teachers having 
had only a one-week preparatory 
course, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the variety of emphases 
and methods used in the teaching of 
driver education includes both good 
and bad. Better pre-service and 
in-service teacher preparation will 
help weed out the undesirable and 
spread the desirable practices. 


Results 


A number of studies made over 
the past 10 or 12 years seem to indi 
cate that driver education enables 
beginning drivers to avoid both acci- 


dents trafic law violations. 


Driver education enables beginners to 
avoid accidents. 


Excerpts from the reports of several 
studies are pertinent here: 

Maine: . . reports that 6300 high school 
students have successfully completed driver 
education courses during the past six years 
Of this number, only 23 students were in 


volved in reportable accidents during 1951.” 


Kansas: “In Topeka 672 students have 
taken the course in the past four years 
Only two have been arrested by police 
.29 per cent—both for minor legal infrac 
tions. None has had a serious accident.’ 
Vermont: “The study showed that the 
untrained drivers were involved in 217 ac 
cidents .. the trained in only 52. 
101 violations were chalked up against the 
untrained group, 
group had only 18.” 
Minnesota: 


whereas the trained 


During a two-year period 
“I4 per cent of the untrained drivers . 
have been involved in accidents as against 
only 6 per cent of the drivers” who had 
both classroom and practice driving instruc 
tion. 

Several states 
sachusetts, Pennsylvvania, and Min 


among them Mas 
nesota — have launched long-range 
studies designed to make valid com 
parisons between groups who have 
had driver education and = groups 
who have not. The results of some 
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Traffic law violations are avoided 
through driver education. 

of these studies should be known 
within the next five to eight years. 
While it would admittedly be dith 
cult, no study has yet attempted to 
reflect the effects of driver education 

in terms of its presumed values 
in enabling those who complete the 
program to drive with greater con- 
fidence, and to operate automobiles 
with greater economy. There is per- 
haps a need for the development of 
performance criteria which can be 
used in future studies of driver edu 
cation results. 


Youth’s Role in Traffic Safety 


There seems to be a lot of talk 


lately about teen-age trafhic safety 
conferences. A few have already 
been held, with much = attendant 
publicity. Some groups believe such 
conferences will give teen-agers a 
rightful and long overdue chance to 
“speak up” in self-defense, and that 
boards of education can be con 
fronted to good advantage with the 
“recommendations” coming from 


these conferences. 


The great danger in the type of 


trafic safety conterence 
held recently is that it intentionally 
sets the youth group apart from all 
other groups. 
Although the 


conferences 


teen-age 


sponsors of such 
expect and want co 
operation from the schools, in few 
instances have educators been in 
vited to participate until after the 
initial planning was completed, It 
would be difficult to conceive of an 
approach that would assure less in 
terest on the part of the school 
people who work so closely with 
youth. Like teen-age driver contests, 
these highly-publicized, one-sided 
conferences run great risk of exploit- 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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Plugging draughty joints with turf. 


Cooking the day’s meal. 


- 


Figure in the foreground made by children from wood and concrete. 
Behind is “street” of houses also built by them. 


N THE MORNING of John’s 

birthday, his father presented 
him with a first-rate pocket knife, 
which John had been longing for 
ever since he first saw it in the store. 
Alter breakfast John rushed down 
the two flights of stairs to show the 
knife to his pais. 

The next morning at 9:30, when 
his father descended the stairs, a 
pattern of new-cut carvings, on the 
banisters caught his eye. He paused 
for a moment and then he went up- 
stairs again. At 9:33 John’s knife, 
still quite warm and rather greasy 
from a boy's hand, passed into the 
pocket of an angry father. John’s 
happiness had lasted exactly 24 
hours. 

Peter was luckier. He and his two 
friends managed to live like Indians 
for three days, before Peter's father 
discovered that a dozen bushes 
round the building had been 
stripped of their branches to be used 
as building material for cabins. 

John and Peter had no desire to 
destroy. ‘They were quite normal 
boys, and so they wanted to do some- 
thing, to use their energy and 
strength and their power of imagi- 
nation. In doing so they happened 
to ruin things, which were dear to 
grown-up people. 

John’s father had forgotten to 
give his boy a piece of wood to carve, 
and Peter's father had forgotten to 
show his son the hunting ground he 
wanted, when he had heard the 
story of the Angry Bear. 


THE 


RUBBISH 
PLAYGROUND 


Danish children build 
their own world in this 
very unusual playground 


by RUDOLF LAVE 


Photos copyrighted by Ella Haahr 
and furnished by the Danish Society 

These events took place in the 
city of Copenhagen some years ago, 
but similar things may happen every 
day throughout the world, because 
cities have been built for adult pur- 
poses and not for children. 


How the Playground Started 
Today the children of that part of 
Copenhagen will have no reason 
and no excuse for ruining banisters 
and bushes, for they have found a 
playground where they can use their 
energy on things without doing any 
harm to their surroundings. ‘The 
Rubbish Playground” it is called, 
with a blunt Danish sense of humor. 
The site was provided by the Work- 
ers’ Cooperative Housing Associa- 
tion, which still pays for the main- 
tenance of the playground, assisted 
by grants from the Copenhagen City 
Authorities and Danish Government. 
But the idea was born in the mind 
of a young architect who had no- 
ticed the children’s amazing inter- 
est in building operations and ma- 
terials. His enthusiasm was shared 
by a few other persons, interested in 
child welfare. They set to work, the 
money was found, and—what 
just as important as the money—the 
right man was found, a clever and 
active young teacher, who was given 
the daily supervision. It is largely 
due to him that this remarkable 
playground became a living reality 
in the midst of World War II, in 
spite of great obstacles in obtaining 
tools and materials. The response 


was 
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from the children came immediate- 
ly—a never-ending flow of children 
started on the very first day of the 
playground, demonstrating its suc- 
cess. 


What It Is 


The playground covers about 5000 
square yards and is surrounded by 
huge mounds, covered with wild 
roses. At the entrance is a storage 
space for utensils and materials. 
Close by is a building which the chil- 
dren are very proud of, a workshop, 
built by themselves and equipped 
with benches and tools for every 
purpose. Less conspicuous, but very 
useful in the changeable Danish 
climate is a bad-weather shelter. 

The playground itself is covered 
with “rubbish’’—boards, beams, bar- 
rels, brick, stones, sand, wire—and 
amidst all this material the children 
are hard at work—scores of children 
—digging, bricklaying, carpenter- 
ing, frying, cooking, or merely frisk- 
ing about. Many of them are build- 
ing houses of brick and wood, tall 
enough to get right inside. 

The rules governing the place are 
unwritten laws, based on common 
sense. They have been proposed by 
the supervisor whenever needed, 
and the children have gladly ac- 
cepted them. Now the elder ones 
are passing the rules on to the 
younger ones and taking care that 
they are kept. There is no estab- 
lished council of children govern- 
ing the playground. 

The playground is open from Ap- 
ril | to October 31 every day from 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. It ought to be open 
all year round, says the supervisor. 
There is a strong need for it in win- 
ter, too. 

About 200 children use the play- 
ground every day—not always the 
same children. A certain number of 
children (about 50) make out the 
“old stock.” 

No parents have anything to do 
with the governing of the play- 
ground. If they wanted, they would 
be welcome to form a body for as- 
sisting or sponsoring the work, but 
as yet there has been no serious at- 
tempt of backing the playground in 
this way. The value of the play- 
ground is recognized by the Danish 
teachers’ organizations, but as yet 


there has been no need of support 
from them. 

The present supervisor of the play- 
ground is Mrs. Agnete Vestereg, or 
“Nete” as she is called by the chil- 
dren. She is their grown-up play- 
mate and friend and has earned 
their respect through her remarka- 
ble skill and competence. But this 
respect has not been easily earned. 
It may be many weary months be- 
fore a boy learns to conform to the 
unwritten laws of comradeship and 
co-operation governing this little 
community, 


International Attention 


The rubbish playground has re 
ceived much international attention. 
Educators, psychologists, and parents 
from many countries have watched 
the children’s activities with ab 
sorbed interest and have left the 
place with a deep-rooted conviction 
of its marvelous: educational possi 
bilities. 


More Than a Playground 


The playground offers no thera- 
peutics for maladjusted or abnormal 
children. It is just a place where a 
number of normal children are 
given full scope for their urge of ac 
tivity. Industrialism has removed 
them from their parents’ work, and 
they have no space and no means 
for physical development through 
work or creative activities. ‘This is 
what they find at the “Rubbish 
Playground.” 

For this is more than a_ play- 
ground. It is the children’s own 
world, under a supervision so gen 
tle and unobtrusive that the chil- 
dren learn without knowing that 
they are taught. While playing here, 
the children turn their practical in 
clinations into manual skill and dex- 
terity. ‘They learn to work and play 
together, to help each other, and to 
respect each other's work. They 
plan, and mold, and build, and reap 
the fruits of their own labor. They 
learn to use tools and utensils, to re 
spect property, and to be responsi 
ble for articles loaned to them. 

Above all, they learn to maintain 
order and discipline among them 
selves—not from fear, but because 
they realize that law and order are 
fundamental in human society. * 
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for 

a. YEARS AGO Susie, Tom, 

Mary, Dick, and Joe were wan- 
dering around the streets in Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, wondering what 
they could get into next. In another 
neighborhood 50 youngsters were 
slipping into a spacious school yard 
trying to get a chance to play on the 
apparatus and get a ball game start- 
ed. All over the town were kids full 
of energy, craving fun and excite- 
ment. These normal children were 
bubbling over with play interest and 
it should have been guided into 
wholesome recreational activity. But 
what was Meridian offering them? 
Nothing. 


Need for Places to Play 


The school grounds, buildings, 
and facilities were locked up after 


school and at night. Posted every- 
where were signs, “Keep Out” and 
“Stay Off the Grass.” ‘There was no 
organized recreational program, no 
adult leadership—just a few individ- 
ual- and club-sponsored activities 
taking care of a very, very limited 
few 

The entire school system was built 
around the philosophy of meeting 
the community's needs — education 
was supposed to be concerned with 
all individuals at all times. The Su- 
perintendent, Dr. H. M. Ivy, and the 
school board realized the inadequacy 
of this situation and decided that 
communtiy recreation was a part of 
the educational function of the 
Meridian Separate School District. 
They decided that if the school, as 
an agency of society, was to justify 


Colored) 


all the kids) 


17 Grassy, Sunny, 


ties. 
drama and storytelling, 
activity. 

and August. 
and suitable equipment. 


200,600 Participants—All Kinds 
(Boys, Girls, Teenagers, Adults—White and 


12 Tennis Courts—Concrete and Asphalt 
1 Swimming Pool—Filled 
(With gleaming, cool, blue water) 
75 Community Nights—Attended by 
(Grandma, Grandpa, Ma, Pa, Uncle, Aunt, and 


6 Softball Leagues—White and Colored 

(From Gopher League to Church League) 
Shady Playgrounds 

1 Mammoth Mile-Long Parade 
Mix well all together, participants and facili- 

Season to taste with dabs of arts and crafts, 
camping, and all types of 
Simmer under the warm sun of June, July, 

Stir constantly with adequate leadership 
When well brown and happy, 
cool under shady trees and moonlight nights. 
a community of 50,000—Adds that necessary spice for 
happier living in the town of Meridian, Mississippi. 


Serves 
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itself in these changing times, one 
fundamental function was to make 
the community better by serving the 
people of the entire community in 
wise use of leisure time. 


Community Planning 
Various community agencies — 

Scouts, Salvation Army, churches, 

PTA, other organizations, and the 

school — banded together for co- 

operative planning to meet this 
community planning: 

(1) The city must plan for living if the 
hours of life are to be rich and truly 
satisfying. 

(2) Multiple use of every agency's available 
facilities must be put into operation. 

(3) People must be given an opportunity 
to adjust happily to each other through 
all types of recreational activity. 

(4) Community use of the schools’ facili- 
ties, equipment, and space must be 
widely accepted. 

(5) Not only must there be physical op- 
portunities for proper recreation, but 
adequate leadership is an important 
essential. 

(6) The school, as part of its regular 
school program, can help prepare peo- 
ple to use equipment and facilities 
and to be recreation leaders to assist in 
carrying out the program. 

Conducted, administered, and 
financed by the school authorities, a 
recreation program based on the 
above principles was instigated. Two 
years later a City Recreation Com- 
mittee was formed to help finance 
and administer this program. 


Program Philosophy 

The recreation program of Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, is founded on a 
definite philosophy of recreation 
which is based on the idea that every 
child — regardless of race, color, or 
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creed—has the right to play and that 
every adult has the right for a 
chance for richer living. Adults and 
children are given the opportunity 
of participating in some form of ac- 
tivity and of entering into competi- 
tion with and against those of equal 
physical development and skill. 

To attempt to carry out the above 
philosophy, there is a weekly in- 
service meeting of all 40 playground 
supervisors so that all programs will 
be co-ordinated. Each playground 
has at least one adult leader and two 
Junior College students who serve 
as assistants. A weekly flexible pro- 
gram is planned for each individual 
playground by children, parents, and 
supervisors. 


Fun for All Ages 


There is fun for all ages on the 
Meridian Playgrounds with varied 
activities scheduled morning, after- 
noon, and nights. An attempt is 
made to reach all in wholesome fun, 
clean and fair play, and to give 
them a feeling of being part of a 
group. On each playground the fol- 
lowing activities are found: volley- 
ball, softball, badminton, jump rope, 
basketball, bouncing ball, croquet, 
ring tennis, quoits, paddle tennis, 
low organized games, lead-up games, 
individual games, stunts and tum- 
bling, combative activities, rhythms, 
sing-songs, quiet games, sand build- 
ing, track and field events, shuffle- 
board, table tennis, card games, 
checkers, dominoes, story-telling and 
drama, and arts and crafts. 

Because of the many benefits de- 
rived from it, more camp experiences 
are made available for the citizens. 
A two-week day camp is held. A 
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Colored boys and girls enjoy playing games in the recreation room. 


week in June is camp.week on all 
the playgrounds. Overnight camps, 
cookouts, hikes, nature study, and 
crafts and features of this week. 
Tennis classes are held mornings 
and afternoons for beginners, inter- 
mediates, and advanced pupils. 
Swimming classes are conducted in 
the mornings with no charge. At the 
end of each season a water pageant 
is held, with all who are taking 
swimming participating. Softball 
leagues fulfill many a need. 


Special Events 

A Special Event each week on 
every playground keeps each child 
filled with eager anticipation. These 
events, ranging all the way from the 
traditional to ultra-creative, are defi 
nitely the highlights of the play- 
grounds. Some of the special events 
are: doll show, pet show, tall tale 
contest, toy show, acrobatic stunts, 
funny costume party, sucker dash, 
balloon party, hat show, puppet 
show, backward party,* stunt show, 
ice cream party, grab bag, style 
show, parade wheels, bicycle 
show, guessing contest, sack races, 


peanut hunt, field trys, picnics, scav 
enger hunt, character contest, square 
dance, whistle dance, skating party, 
and cook-out. 

Each week all the playgrounds 
send participants to a_ city-wide 
tournament of various activities. 
These activities are first taught on 
the individual playgrounds and a 
playground tournament is held. The 
winners from each playground entet 
the City-Wide Tournament. ‘These 
tournaments are held according to 
two group Classifications. In finding 
the group to which a child belongs, 
his age, height, and weight are taken 
into consideration. City-Wide Tour 
naments are held in table tennis, 
tennis, badminton, paddle tennis, 
golf, croquet, volleyball, track, ring 
tennis, shuffleboard, and horseshoes. 


Stories and Crafts 

There is no surer way to make 
children happy than to tell them a 
story. This goes for all ages, for 
everyone retains, to some degree, the 
delight of wonderland. 
The drama and story-telling super 
visor visits each playground once a 
week. Stories are told by the super- 
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Playground leaders referee an informal game of volleyball. 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


visor and children and often are 
acted out by the children. Panto- 
mime and choral activities are en 
joyed by all ages. 

Along with the physical needs 
comes the desire for creating. This 
is one of the basic reasons why arts 
and crafts are needed to enrich a 
recreation program. Nothing gives 
greater satisfaction than the creation 
of a good piece of work. A trained 
director offers instruction and sug 
gestions to the individual —play- 
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NE FACILITY which readily 

lends itself to a number of 
varied uses is the swimming pool. 
At the University of Washington, 
we do not want still waters—we 
want them turbulent with activity. 
Following is an account of the sev 
eral ways in which this objective is 
realized in the 42 foot x 75 foot Uni 
versity of Washington Men’s Swim. 
ming Pool. 


Student Instruction 

Every entering male student, un- 
less exempted from physical educa- 
tion for reason of previous military 
service, or unless exempted from 
water activities for reason of physi- 
cal disability, is required to take 
one quarter of swimming instruc- 
tion. During the first week of the 
autumn quarter, approximately 
1,000 new students are given a swim. 
ming ability classification test, the 
results of which determine the 60 
per cent to be assigned to autumn 
quarter advanced classes and the 40 
per cent to be assigned to winter 
quarter beginning Classes. 

Student instruction is scheduled 
for two 45-minute meetings weekly 
on Mondays and Wednesdays or on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. Classes 
convene at 8, 9, 10 and 11 o'clock in 
the morning and at 12, 1, and 2 o’- 
clock in the afternoon, Candidates 
for Freshman or varsity athletic 
teams are not exempt from this re- 
quirement. 


‘ 


Instructional classes for students are the first obligation of the institution. 


We Don’t Want Still Waters 


by JOHN A. TORNEY, JR. 

Students who are majoring or mi- 
noring in physical education fulfill 
the swimming requirement by at- 
tending a more exacting course 
which meets for 45 minutes daily 
during the autumn quarter. By the 
end of the quarter the majority of 
these students qualify for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross senior life saving, 
advanced swimmer, and water safe- 
ty instructor cards. 

Although some limited opportun- 
ity is provided students to. select 
swimming in autumn winter 
quarter classes, full opportunity is 
provided in spring quarter when en- 
rollment in swimming is entire:y on 
an optional basis. At this time class 
offerings include advanced = swim- 
ming, fancy diving, water basketball, 
and life saving. 

Each student registered in a swim- 
ming class is required to pay a fee 
of $1.50 a quarter to the Associated 
Students. His receipt for this pay- 
ment is filed when it is presented 
at the pool and his Associated Stu- 
dents identification card is stamped 
POOL OK. Henceforth, upon pres- 
entation of the stamped identifica- 
tion card, the student is entitled to 
trunks, towel, and locker whenever 
he chooses to or is required to swim 
during that quarter. 


Professional Training 


In addition to the daily class 
which major and minor students in 
physical education must take as a 
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Freshman activity Course, a two- 
credit professional training course is 
offered. Devoted primarily to teach- 
ing, coaching, and administrative 
methods, the course requires the stu- 
dent to attend a 45-minute period 
four days of each week during the 
spring quarter of his Junior or Sen- 
ior year. Each person registering 
for the course must pay the $1.50 
locker fee. 


Student Recreation 

Opportunities for recreational 
swimming are available to the stu- 
dent under four different provisions. 
He may come in for a swim during 
the time period between two con- 
secutive scheduled classes. He may 
swim during an hour when class in- 
struction is not scheduled. 

He may swim on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, or Friday evenings between 
7:30 and 9 o'clock, when the pool 
is given over exclusively to recrea- 
tion. Or he may swim during the 
vacation periods between quarters 
when the pool is open for a two- 
hour recreational period. 

If the student is not currently reg- 
istered in a physical education class 
and has not paid the $1.50 locker 
fee, he may qualify for recreational 
privileges either by paying the $1.50 
fee for the quarter or by paying 15 
cents for each swim. 


Intramural Competition 
Approximately 30 teams and 200 
individuals compete in intramural 
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swimming contests each autumn. 
Four of the six lanes in the pool are 
given over to the intramural swim- 
ming program between 4 and 6 o’- 
clock in the afternoons of Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day. The competitions culminate in 
a team championship meet and an 
all-star meet. 

In the spring quarter of the year, 
a similar number of teams and indi- 
viduals compete in water basketball 
contests. Games are scheduled be- 
tween 4 and 6 o'clock on Mondays 
and Wednesdays, only, the othe 
weekdays being given over to prac- 
tice for the annual water show. 

In order to remove a possible de 
terrent to participation, intramural 
swimmers and water basketball play- 
ers are not required to pay the cus- 
tomary fee for swimming privileges. 


Intercollegiate Competition 

The varsity intercollegiate swim- 
ming program embraces both prac- 
tice and competition and involves 
an average of 50 students. The com- 
petitive program for Freshmen at- 
tracts an average of 40° students. 
Three separate one-hour training 
sections are conducted Monday 
through Friday at 3, 4, and 5 o'clock 
during the autumn and winter quar- 
ters. Saturday practice sessions are 
held between 12:30 and 2. o'clock. 
No cuts are made in squad personnel 
and therefore attendance figures re 
main fairly constant. 

Varsity meets rarely encroach on 
other scheduled swimming activities 
because the contests are usually con- 
ducted on Saturday afternoons or 
evenings. Freshman meets occasion- 
ally force cancellation of evening 
recreational periods but most home 
meets are held on Saturdays or dur- 
ing the team practice periods. All 
candidates for the swimming teams, 
with the exception of varsity letter- 
men, must pay the $1.50 locker fee. 


Faculty Swimming 


At present, only one swimming 
class is conducted for male faculty 
members. Since the first obligation 
of the Department of Physical and 
Health Education for Men is to the 
student, faculty classes can be ol- 
fered only if such offerings do not 
conflict with student needs. Sessions 


currently are conducted at) noon 
hours on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Opportunities available to male 
faculty members for recreational 
swimming are the same as for stu- 
dents. Faculty participation, how 
ever, is almost entirely limited to 
the evening recreational periods. At 
the present time, these privileges 
are also extended to non-instruction 
al personnel of the University. Rec 
reational participants and class mem 
bers either may pay the $1.50 lock- 
er for the quarter or may pay 15 
cents for each swim. 


Extension Instruction 


Instruction given under the di- 
rection of the Department of Ex 
tension Classes is primarily intended 
to be a service to persons who are 
neither enrolled nor employed at 
the University. However, both fac 
ulty and students may enroll in the 
adult division. 

Five classes, each one requiring of 
the pupil an appropriate ability 
classification, are offered to junior 
boys of the community between 8 
and 12:45 each Saturday morning, 
with a total enrollment of approxi 
mately 125. In addition, sixth 
class which requires an advanced 
classification is given between 7 and 
9 Monday evenings. A fee of $7.50 
is charged for a series of 10 lessons. 

Two classes, beginning and ad 
vanced, are offered to adults on 
Wednesday evenings between 7:30 
and 9:30, with an average enroll 
ment of 25. Satisfactory completion 
of either course entitles the enrollee 
to one hour of university physical 
education credit. The registration 
fee in the adult division is $10.00 for 
10 lessons. 


Certification Tests 


A number of tests are adminis 
tered in the swimming pool as a 
service to persons who must satisfy 
certain requirements. Every male 
student registered in a physical edu 
cation crew class or sailing class must 
qualify by swimming 100 yards on 
be dropped from the course. By di 
rective from the President of the 
University all candidates for the 
varsity or freshman crews must dem 
onstrate the ability to swim 100 
yards. In order to. satisly Naval 
R.O.T.C. requirements, each stu 
dent in training must complete speci 
fied swimming and survival tests. 

Junior boys enrolled in the exten 
sion classes may qualify for Ameri 
can Red: Cross swimming and Boy 
Scout first class or merit badge cei 
tification. ‘Tests are also adminis 
tered to students for Boy Scout swim 
ming or life saving merit badges. 


Special Events 


The special programs conducted 
in the men’s pool are many and var 
ied. The Men's Physical Education 
Club, in co-operation with the Hus 
ky Swim Club, plans and conducts 
the aquatic portion of the Physical 
Education Department Open House 
held each year during the winter 
quarter, and the two groups also col 
laborate in sponsoring the annual 
all-male “get acquainted” splash pat 
ty for major students and faculty of 
the Department of Physical and 
Health Education for Men. In addi 
tion, three splash parties are put on 
each year by the Husky Swim Club 
for club members and their dates 
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t uae school fourth graders prepare for an overnight campout. 


Outdoor Education 
in Southern Illinois 


by WILLIAM H. FREEBERG 


Photos courtesy Southern Illinois University 


KOGRAPHICALLY, Southern 
G Illinois comprises the southern 
3! counties in the State of Illinois 
and includes nearly 13,000 square 
miles of land—one-third of the total 


. land area of the state. 


The area is unique because of its 
physical environment. Growing sea- 
sons are longer, the rainfall is heav- 
er, the winters are milder, and there 
is a greater variety in vegetation than 
in the rest of the state. 


Ideal Area 

Forested land is one of Southern 
Illinois’ major natural resources. 
There is a considerable amount of 
government-owned land, including 
Shawnee National Forest, land un- 
der jurisdiction of the Federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and II state 
parks. In the Federal Fish and Wild- 
life area are two of the largest arti- 
ficial inland lakes in the Midwest: 
Crab Orchard Lake and Little Gras- 
sy Lake. ‘These facilities afford the 
University and public schools one of 
the most desirable outdoor educa- 
tion laboratories in the United States. 

Southern Illinois University is the 
only fully accredited degree-granting 
college or university in Southern 
Illinois. The University leases ap- 
proximately 500 acres of land sur- 
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rounding Little Grassy Lake. Grassy 
Lake is adjacent to Giant City State 
Park, the Federal Fish and Wildlife 
Reservation, and close to the center 
of the Shawnee National Forest. All 
of these areas are available to the 
University for study and recreation. 
Beginning Program 

Three years ago Southern Illinois 
University embarked upon a_pro- 
gram in Outdoor Education and 
School Camping. The first step in 
establishing the Outdoor Education 
program at the University was to try 
to co-ordinate in a camping program 
some of the courses now being 
taught by the various college depart- 
ments. The Botany Department took 
the students in field biology to se- 
lected locations for an eight-week 
period of study. At the same time, 
the Industrial Education Depart- 
ment instituted a course at the camp- 
site using native material for train- 
ing the students in craftwork. Several 
other departments, such as the Ge- 
ography, Zoology, Art, and Physical 
Education Departments, conducted 
similar programs. 
Counselors Course 

The Physical Education Depart- 
ments for Men and Women, under 
the supervision of C. C. Franklin, 
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chairman of the Men’s Physical 
Education Department, instituted an 
eight-week counselors training course 
for university students. In connec- 
tion with this program, a primitive 
camp was erected on the university 
property near Grassy Lake. The first 
two weeks are spent in a comprehen- 
sive counselors training course at 
which time instructors from the Bot- 
any, Zoology, Geography, and _ the 
Forestry Departments participate. 
An attempt is made to provide a 
well-balanced program. 

During the next five weeks the 
counselors are given practical expe- 
riences with campers who are invited 
in from the various high schools and 
elementary schools in the Southern 
Illinois area. In this training, the 
counselors receive a variety of camp- 
ing experiences with elementary and 
high school children, and a_two- 
week experience with crippled chil- 
dren who are sponsored by the 
Southern Illinois division of the 
Crippled Children’s Association. 

Upon completion of the five-week 
experience, the final week is spent in 
an evaluation program. Other Uni- 
versity departments, such as_ the 
Guidance and Special Education De- 
partment and the Health Education 
Department, use the program for ob- 
servation and practical work. 


University School Program 

The University School, a division 
of the College of Education, has in- 
stituted an Outdoor Education and 
School Camping Program as part of 
their regular curriculum. Students 
from the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades with their classroom 
supervisor attend camp for a one- 
week period during the summer 
months. During the regular school 
year, the eighth grade conducts a 
day-camp in the fall, and a resident 
camp for one week in the spring. 

The counselors for the University 
School camp program are students 
who are taking camp counseling 
courses from the Men’s and Women’s 
Physical Education Departments at 
the University. Although the Uni- 
versity School classroom supervisors 
are chiefly responsible for their stu- 
dents while at camp, they rely heav- 
ily upon other staff members from 
the University School. 
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The camp is located only ten miles 
from the University School, so the 
program arrangements are not too 
dificult to manage. After the first 
few years of camp experiences the 
classroom supervisors, with — the 
counselors, will assume the full re- 
sponsibility for their program. 

In the University School program, 
a considerable amount of time is 
spent in the classroom making plans 
for the camp activities and drawing 
up units of study. 


Evaluation by Teacher 


Probably one of the best ways to 
determine what benefits are derived 
from an experience in school camp- 
ing is to examine an evaluation of 
the program that was made by class- 
room supervisor Christina Aiassi and 
her seventh-grade students: 


A great value in this outdoor education 
experience at Giant City is the fine rela- 
tionships between the teachers and pupils 
brought about by sharing experiences. 

This trip provided a new experience for 
the children because they found their 
studies in their environment without the 
aid of books. 

The camp area was an excellent outdoor 
laboratory tor the study of nature. The 
nature rambles and nature study are step- 
ping stones to a more intimate study of 
nature’s methods in the two divisions of 
life forms—plants and animals. 

This study enables the child to better 
understand his environment and to appre 
ciate the beauty of nature. 

Interest has been aroused and the ability 
to keenly observe trees, birds, rocks, soil, 
and insects has been developed. 

The pupils now realize that they, too, 
have a responsibility in the conservation of 
our resources. 


This unit provided opportunities for 
more than the intellectual development of 
the child. It provided for special social and 
emotional development by planning and 
working co-operatively together. The abil- 
ity to work co-operatively in the solution 
of problems is a primary attribute of good 
citizenship. 


Purposes of Program 


The primary purposes of the out- 
door education program at Southern 
Illinois University are: (1) To 
broaden the teacher training pro- 
gram through equipping prospective 
teachers with sufhcient skills and 


‘ knowledge so they will be able to do 


a better job of teaching, both in the 
classroom and out of doors; (2) To 
provide practical outdoor laborato- 
ries for college courses which would 
produce richer educational experi- 
ences outside of the classroom, and 
also to provide laboratories for those 
courses of study that could be en- 
riched with direct learning experi- 
ences in the out-of-doors; (3) To 
provide training for students who 
are interested in working in all 
phases of camping and outdoor edu- 
cation whether it be sponsored by a 
municipal agency, an eleemosynary 
organization, or a private agency. 
Recently, every chairman of the 
various departments at Southern 
Illinois University submitted some 
comprehensive plans for the use of 
the available outdoor education fa- 
cilities. The plans call for quite an 
extensive layout of facilities, equip- 
ment, and leadership. If it is the 
good fortune of Southern Iilinois 
University to realize the complete 


A group of students from the University school learn about wildlife conservation 


from Dr. Klimstra. 


Two high school boys use native ma- 
terial for camping equipment. 


development of this program, it 
should represent a model laboratory 
in the advancement of outdoor edu 
cation. 


Public School Participation 
The University is also interested 
in stimulating and encouraging the 
public schools in the area to extend 
their curriculum to include outdoor 
education and school camping. 

In Southern Illinois there is an 
organization called the Council of 
100 on Education, which consists of 
three members from each of the 31 
Southern Illinois counties. One per- 
son is a school administrator, and 
the other two are laymen who are 
outstanding leaders in the county. 
The Council's purpose is to improve 
education at all levels in the South- 
ern Illinois area. 

Recently, this organization leased 
from the Federal Fish and Wildlife 
Service 1,400 acres of land to be set 
aside for the development of school 
camps by interested school districts 
in Southern Illinois. West Frankfort 
High School has now conducted a 
three-day camp program for all the 
fifth-grade students in the public 
schools. This program proved very 
stimulating to both the staff and the 
students, and plans are being made 
now to extend this program through 
the entire school system. Several 
other Southern Illinois schools are 
making plans to include camping as 
part of the regular curriculum, * 
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Joint Council on International Affairs 


in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Purpose 


I. The over-all purpose of the 
Joint Council is to build better in- 
ternational relations through work 
in our own fields of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 

Il. The more specific purposes are: 

A. To provide a channel tor the 
co-ordination of work in interna- 
tional affairs in the fields of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

B. To provide a clearinghouse 
for information, projects, and 
service in international affairs in 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

C. To stimulate interest in inter- 
national affairs in our fields in the 
United States. 

D. ‘To emphasize our increasing 
opportunities and responsibilities 
in this field. 


E. To have our prolession o1 
ganized to contribute to interna- 
tional projects and conferences as 
they may arise. 


Organization 


I. Members. [he members of the 
Joint Council consist of the officers 
of the council, members from the 
Washington staff of the AAHPER, 
from the U. S. Office of Education, 
the National Education Association, 
and delegates from certain sections 
and the afhliated organizations of 
the AAHPER. 

The organizations now represent- 
ed on the Council are: 

American Academy of Physical Education 
American Association for Health, Physical 

Education and Recreation 
American National Red Cross 
American School Health Association 
Canadian Association for Health, Physical 

Education and Recreation 
College Physical Education Association 
Continuing Committee, International Con- 

gress on Physical Education for Girls and 

Women 
Delta Psi Kappa 
National Association for Physical Educa- 

tion of College Women 
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National Education Association 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 

National Section on Women's Athletics 
(AAHPER) 

Pan American Federation of Teachers of 
Physical Education 

Pan American Institute of Physical Educa- 
tion 

Phi Delta Pi 

Phi Epsilon Kappa 

Physical Education Society of the YMCA’s 
of North America 

Physical Fitness Division, Canada 

Society of State Directors 

U. S. Office of Education 

Young Women’s Christian Association, Na- 
tional Board 

State Chairmen of International Relations 
in Health, Physical Fducation and Rec 
reation 


Il. Officers, The officers shall con- 
sist of a Chairman, a Foreign Rela- 
tions officer, and a Corresponding 
Secretary. The Foreign Relations 
officer shall be a member of the staff 
of the Washington office of the 
AAHPER and shall be permanent. 
Phe Chairman and Corresponding 
Secretary shall be elected annually. 


III. Meetings. The meetings of 
the Joint Council shall be held when- 
ever needed to stimulate interest and 
clarify the work of the Council. 


IV. Headquarters. Records shall 
be kept and information entered in 
the office of the AAHPER (1201 
l6th Street N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.) 


Committees 


THE WORK OF THE JOINT COUNCIL 
shall be carried on by committees as 
follows: 


I. Research. To condense and 
send findings of research in this 
country to others, to help us to know 
what is being done in other coun- 
tries, and to help to stimulate inter- 
national co-operation in research. 


Il. Hospitality. For guests and vis- 
itors, foreign students and faculty, 
and new citizens in this country. 
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i111. Communications and Corre- 
spondence. Between students and 
teachers in foreign countries. 


IV. Publications. Exchange of 
books collection of books, 
journals, etc., to send to foreign 
countries and United States Cultural 
Relations centers and libraries in 
foreign countries. 

V. Exchange of News. Collecting 
and sending of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation news to for- 
eign journals (Vigor, South Africa; 
Revista Brazileira de Educacao Fis- 
ica, Brazil; Education Physique, 
France; Physical Recreation, Eng- 
land, ete.) and collecting foreign 
news and seeing that it is published 
in our various journals. 


VI. Exchange of Persons. Stu- 
dents and faculty; i.e., investigation 
of where scholarships are available, 
where exchange of faculty is possible 
(Note: State chairmen will be par- 
ticularly valuable in this area.) to 
stimulate interest in such an ex- 
change or of receiving foreign stu- 
dents and faculty here. 


VIL. Scholarship Committee. To 
stimulate awarding of same in the 
United States and to give out infor- 
mation of where and how foreign 
scholarships or positions may be ob- 
tained. This committee should work 
closely with Committee VI. 


VIII. Committee on Special Proj- 

ects. A committee to stimulate and 
help with special foreign projects, 
attendance at international meet- 
ings, bringing foreign groups here, 
etc. 
Note: These committees are to be contin 
ued only as long as needed. New com- 
mittees should be appointed (or substi- 
tuted) as the situation changes. 

THE STATE CHAIRMEN who are ap- 
pointed by the State Presidents of 
the AAHPER shall organize com- 
mittees to take care of hospitality, 
scholarships, be responsible for ma- 
terials, and get information on what 
is going on in their states. * 
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A State Evaluates 


Teacher Education 


A Minnesota workshop experiments 
with the new evaluative schedules 


by CARL L. NORDLY 
AAHPER Past-President 


N APRIL 1950 a national com- 
representative of 14 or- 
ganizations undertook the task ot 
developing schedules for the evalua- 
tion of professional preparation in 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation. The schedules are 
available in tentative form; they 
were developed with the assistance 
and criticism of personnel through- 
out the country. They now are being 
revised and improved as they are 
being used (1) in an experimental 
program in co-operation with the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, (2) by units 
(departments, divisions, schools) 
evaluating themselves with the eval- 
uation schedules in conjunction with 
the general AACTE schedules, and 
(3) in workshops. 

This article deals with a workshop 
in Minnesota held at St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, Minnesota, on De- 
cember 12-13, 1952. Sixteen women 
and 25 men were in attendance. 
Seventeen institutions (private, state 
teachers colleges and the state uni- 
versity) and the State Departments 
of Education and Health were repre- 
sented. 


Preliminary Planning 


Last October, the State Supervisor 
of Health, Physical Education, Rec- 
reation and Safety called a_ brief 
meeting of coilege personnel engaged 
in health education, physical educa- 
tion and recreation to explore the 
uses of the evaluation schedules 
available at the time and_ those 
which were expected to be available 
early in November. The group 
agreed to accept an invitation to 
evaluate the program of professional 
preparation in physical education at 
St. Cloud State Teachers College 
pending approval of the President 
and staff of the division at the col- 
lege. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


When such approval had been 
granted, the State Supervisor mailed 
letters of invication to deans, college 
presidents, and heads of units at col 
leges engaged in the professional 
preparation of physical education 
teachers. The letters urged prospec- 
live participants to obtain and study 
the evaluation schedules from the 
American Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
and the general schedules from the 
American Association of Colleges for 


Association for 


Teacher Education. 

In addition, the letter outlined a 
tentative program for the workshop 
and requested participants to indi- 
cate their 
corresponding to eight features of a 


committee — preferences 
college program related to evalua 
tion schedules available at the 
AAHPER and AACTE national 
headquarters. Prior to the confer- 
ence, tentative assignments, based 
upon the stated preterences, were 
made so that (1) only one person 
from a college was on a committee, 
(2) different 
were represented on each committee, 


types of institutions 
and (3) all committees were approx- 
imately the same size. 

At the opening session only minor 
adjustments of committee personnel 
were necessary to satisfy the interests 
of the participants. A member of the 
faculty at St. Cloud State Teachers 
College was assigned to each com- 
mittee to report on the evaluations 
made previously by the St. Cloud 
staff and to answer questions posed 
by committee members. 


Workshop Objectives 


The State Supervisor stated the 
objectives of the workshop and ap 
pointed the workshop chairman at 
the first general session. The objec- 
tives were: 


1) To become better acquainted 
(2) To become familiar with problems of 
mutual concern 


(3) To learn about current developments 
in the improvement of teacher edu- 
cation. 

(4) To demonstrate a technique for the 
improvement of teacher education 

(5) To learn about the schedules for self 
evaluation and how to use them 

(6) To develop abilities to serve on eval 
uation visitation teams in Minnesota 
and other states 

(7) To obtain frem St. Cloud State 

Teachers College ideas for improve 
ment of teacher education at the col 
leges represented at the workshop 

(8) To make recommendations for im 
provement of the professional prepa 
ration in physical education at St 
Cloud State Teachers College 

(9) To determine procedures for any col 
lege in the state to follow when re 
questing an evaluation of its program 
ol professional preparation by con 
sultants from other colleges in’ the 
State 

(10) ‘loco operate with the National Com 
mittee for Protes 
sional Preparation in Health Educa 

tion, Physical Education, and Recrea 


Improvement of 


tion in the revision of the tentative 
evaluation schedules for physical edu 
cation and the general AAC TE sched 
ules 


Procedures and Action 


The workshop program included 
four general sessions. One was de 
voted to questions about the several 
councils, commissions, and commit 
with accreditation 


and improvement of teacher educa 


tees concerned 


tion and to procedures for visitations 
by teams of three or four persons at 
other colleges in the State. 

The final session provided oppor 
tunity for the St. Cloud State Teach 
ers College President and physical 
education faculty to hear and com 
ment about the evaluation reports 
of the several committees. Sugges 
tions for revision of the physical 
education schedules and the general 
AACTE schedules, which they are 
intended to supplement, were also 
made. 

Members of the group voted 
unanimously to have their respective 
institutions 
physical 


within the next two years. 


visited by a team. of 


educators in) Minnesota 

The col 
leges participating in this program 
will use the services of the State De 
partment of Education in securing 
the visitation team by supplying the 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE SUMMER SESSIONS 


GRADUATE SUMMER 
SESSION IN CAMP 


June 29 - August 7, 1953 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HEALTH EDUCATION 
RECREATION DANCE CAMPING 
SAFETY EDUCATION = RESEARCH 


Carry on your graduate work and at the same 
time enjoy living out of doors. 

Benefit by the stimulation of working, playing 
and living with professional associates from all 
over the nation. 


AT WASHINGTON SQUARE 
June 29 - August 7, 1953 


Undergraduate professional courses in all areas 


INTERSESSION—June 1-26 


Sarah Lawrence Workshop in Higher Education, Courses 
in Science, Recreation Education, Physical Therapy. 
Research Seminar. 


AT WASHINGTON SQUARE 


Graduate Intersession courses in Science, Recreation 
Education, Physical Therapy Research Seminar. 


UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR WOMEN 
May 25 - June 19 


Open to women majors in other colleges and universities. 
Skill techniques in land sports, aquatics, and crafts. 
Special methods courses. 

Organization and Administration of Camping and Out- 
door Education. 


POST SESSION— august 10 - September 4 
AT WASHINGTON SQUARE 


Courses in Science, Recreation Education, Health Educa- 
tion, Organization and Administration. 


UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR MEN 
August 22 - September 13 


For further information, write to 


DR. JAY B. NASH 


Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square 


New York 3, N. Y. 


Syracuse University Summer Session 


At 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua Lake, 
New York 


“Where Education and Recreation Meet” 


Courses include: 
Phys. Ed. 100. Advanced Rhythms and Gym- 
nastics. (3) July 6-24. Mr. Paul Romeo, In- 
structor of Physical Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 
El. Ed. 140. Physical Education in the Elemen- 
tary School. (3) July 6-24. Dr. Jeanette Saur- 
born, Supervisor of Physical Education, Bronx- 
ville (New York) Public Schools. 

Plus: 
A series of courses and workshops in Education, 
Liberal Arts, and Fine Arts. July 6-August 14. 


For AppIrioNAL INFORMATION 
Write to 
DR. MICHAEL O. SAWYER, Coordinator 


108 Maxwell Hall, Syracuse University 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Session 1953 


UNDERGRADUATE-GRADUATE 
MEN & WOMEN 


Sessions and Dates 
Six Weeks—June 23 to July 31 
Nine Weeks—June 23 to August 21 
Two Week Workshop—August 3 to 15 
Faculty 
Visiting Staff Members 
Dr. George T. Stafford-——Professor of Physical 
Edueation, University of Tliinois 
Dr. Lloyd Jones—Professor of Physical Eduea- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College 
Regular Staff Members 
HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, ATHLETICS, RECREATION, DANCE, 
THERAPEUTICS, CAMPING EDUCATION, 
RESEARCH 
Initiate or continue your academic work and at the 
same time enjoy living in a community with recrea- 
tional and cultural opportunities—swimining, ten- 
nis, golf, ice skating in indoor arena, musical and 
dramatie performances. 
For further information address to: 
Director of Summer School 
315A Administration Building 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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BARBARA METTLER STUDIO (Rock Ridge 
Farm, Meredith, N.H.) 

June 15-27, Creative dance and music. In- 
tensive summer course for students and 
teachers. 

BOSTON UNIV. (Mass.) 

July 13-August 22. Workshop in outdoor 
education and school camping. For further 
information write: Dean George K. Ma- 
kechnie, 6 Everett Street, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

BROCKPORT STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 
COLLEGE (Brockport, N. Y.) 

July-18. Courses leading to Bachelor's and 
Master's degrees and New York Certifica- 
tion in health, and physical education; 
workshop on learning through play and 
recreation; outdoor education and camping 
courses at camp in Adirondacks, For in 
formation write: Director of Summer 
School. 

CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC COL- 
LEGE (San Luis Obispo) 

August 10-21. Physical Fducation Work- 
shop and Coaching Clinic for Men. For 
further information write: Jorgesen. 
August 16-29. Workshop in physical educa 
tion for Women in secondary schools. For 
complete information write: Irene J. Har 
ris, director, 1953 Workshop. 
CALIFORNIA, UNIV. OF (Berkeley) 

June 22-August 1; August 3-Sept. 12. Activ 
ity courses in tennis, golf, modern dance, 
folk and square dance, swimming, life sav- 
ing. Methods courses in court sports, swim 
ming and modern dance. Theory and grad- 
uate courses in mechanical analysis of 
motor skills, psychologic bases of physical 
activity, history and principles, current 
problems, community recreation, special 
study for advanced undergraduates, re- 
search. For further information write: 
Summer Sessions Office. 

CALIFORNIA, UNIV. OF (ios Angeles) 
June 29-August 7. Undergraduate, lower 
division: Recreation activities, games and 
rhythms for elementary school, principles 
of healthful living, swimming, tennis, golf. 


Pack Up For Credits 
This Summer 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Upper Divisions Principles of recreation, 
health, physical education in’ elementary 
school. Graduate: Evaluation procedures, 
curriculum development in health, chang 
ing perspectives of the profession, admin 
istrative problems in physical education, 
fundamentals of research, independent 
study. 

June 22-July 3. Workshop in P.E. for ele 
mentary schools. “wo units of upper divi 
sion credit’ given which may be applied 
toward Elementary Credential. For further 
information write: Dept. of Conferences 
and Special Activities, Univ. of California 
Extension, Los Angeles 24 

COLORADO, UNIV. OF (Boulder) 

June 15-July 21. July 23-August 25. Work 
shops in dance and recreation leadership. 
Undergraduate and graduate courses in 
health, physical education, and recreation 
For further information write: Director of 
Summer Quarter, Macky 113. 

COLUMBIA UNIV. (N-Y., N.Y.) 

July 6-August 14, Undergraduate and grad 
uate faculties. Day and evening courses in 
academic and professional subjects. For 
Summer Session Bulletin of Information 
write: Office of University Admissions, N.Y 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY (Des Moines, Lowa) 

June 15-July 24; June 27-August 28. Six 
semester hours credit each session. Grad- 
vate and undergraduate courses in health 
anl physical education 

FLORIDA, UNIV. OF (Gainesville) 

June 15-August 8. One eight-week session 
Curricula leading to B.S. degree in physical 
education. Graduate courses leading to 
Master's degree with a major in physical 
education or Ed.D. degree with minor in 
physical education. June 15-July 24, Physi 
cal education Facilities Workshop. Six 
wecks, six credits. Tatensive study of physi 
cal education facilities for Florida public 
schools. For further information write: 
Director of Admissions, Registrar's Office, 
Administration Building, Gainesville 


Listings. all sent in by the institutions 
in response to the Association's offer 
to publish these announcements, are 
necessarily condensed. Write directly 
to the institution for further infor- 
mation and complete listing. 


HOWARD COLLEGE (Birmingham, Ala.) 
June 8-July 15; July 16-August 21. Courses 
in principles, organization, and adminis 
tration of health and physical education 
Recreational activities, personal and com 
munity health, safety education, test and 
measurements in physical education and 
principles of bait and flycasting. 

ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIV. (Normal) 
June 15-August 7. Undergraduate: RKhyth 
mic and sport activities, swimming, first 
aid, organization and administration, intra 
mural management, sport coaching for 
men. Graduate: Foundations of modern 
physical education, camping administra 
tion, and thesis or research project. August 
8-28 (post session) Intramural manage 
ment, elementary school physical educa 
tion, scouting, baseball coaching For 
further information write: Dr Esther 
French, Dept. of Health, and Physical Edu 
cation for Women or Dr. Clifford Horton, 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
for Men. 

INDIANA UNIV, (Bloomington) 

June 1-17; June 17-August 13; August 12-28. 
Undergraduate and graduate courses in 
physical education activity, professional 
theory in health, physical education and 
recreation, and dance rhythms. For furth 
er information write: W. W. Patty, dean, 
School of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Alpha Hall, Indiana Univ 
KENTUCKY, UNIV. OF (Lexington) 

June 22-August 5. Advanced work leading 
to M.A. in physical education 

MANKATO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
(Mankato, Minn.) 

July 20 August 22. “Canoe Caravan” — Three 
weeks on campus in camp leadership, ca 
noeing, fly and bait casting Classes followed 
by a two week canoe trip along Minnesota 
Canadian border. Open to men and wom 
en who can swim. Advanced registration 
required by writing to: Dr. Ruth Schell 
berg, director of Physical Education for 
Women 

MARYLAND, UNIV. OF (College Park) 
June 22-July 31. Credit courses in health, 
physical education, and recreation For 
complete information write: Summer Ses 
sions, College of Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation, College Park 
MINNESOTA, UNIV. OF (Minneapolis) 
June 15-July 18; July 20-August 22. Under 
graduate courses in physical education and 
health; methods of teaching team games 
individual and dual games, folk dancing, 
and swimming. Graduate courses leading 
to doctorate: physical education in elemen 
tary school; recent literature and research 
in mechanics of movement; tests and meas 
urements in physical education; and prob 
lems in teacher education, research prob 
lems. For further information write: Dean 
of Summer Session 
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OKLAHOMA, UNIV. OF (Norman) 
June 11-August 8. Graduate: courses leading 
to M.kd. in physical education. Scientific 
bases, elementary program, thera- 
peutics, health teaching, administration, 
program, special investigation, school 
health services. Undergraduate: Vheory of 
football, first aid, swimming, tennis, theory 
of basketball, water safety, recreational 
workshop. For further information write: 
Dept. of Physical Education for 
(Men). 

PITTSBURGH, UNIV. OF (Pittsburgh) 

June 8-August 28, Camp counselor training; 
teaching rhythms and dance; recreation 
leadership; health instruction in the ele- 
mentary school, safety education; physical 
education activities in elementary school; 
programs and problems in administration 
of health and physical education. Work- 
shop, community-school health; health 
counseling; driver education and_ training. 
For further information write: Dr. F. W. 
Shockley, director of Summer Sessions. 
PURDUE UNIV. (Lafayette, Ind.) 

June 15-August 8. Graduate and undergrad 
uate courses in physical education, recrea- 


school 


Women 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 
offer 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 


in 
ARCHERY... RIDING... DANCH 
June 28-July 4 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


1953 Summer Courses 


HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


Camp Counselor Training 
CAMP PITT, JUNE 8-27 
Comprehensive Program 
Undergraduate and Graduate 
Courses 


JUNE 29-AUGUST 7 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
JUNE 29-AUGUST 28 


For Complete Information, address 
DirEcTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 


University of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


tion, research, sports techniques, athletic 
training and methods. For further infor- 
mation write: Dr. George E. Davis, director 
of Summer Session. 


SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE (Hunstville, Texas) 

June 1-7. Workshop in coaching basketball 
for women. For further information write: 
Dr. Margaret Powell, chairman, Health and 
Physical Education for Women. 


TEXAS, A&M COLLEGE OF (College Sta- 


tion) 
June 8-July 17. Undergraduate: First Aid. 
Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate: 


Elementary and secondary school health; 
tests and measurements. Graduate: Coach- 
ing and officiating; philosophy and _ princi- 
ples; community and public health. July 
20-August 28. Undergraduate: First | Aid; 
Secondary school methods in physical ed- 
ucation; community recreation. Graduate: 
Supervision of health and physical educa- 
tion; Survey of research. For further in- 
formation write: Prof. C. E. Tishler, Dept. 
of Physical Education, A. & M. College of 
Texas. 


UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
(Logan) 

June 8-July 17. Two sessions. Undergraduate 
and graduate courses in First Aid, water 
safety, dance, administration, elementary 
school curriculum, athletic conditioning, 
field work in recreation, problems and re- 
search. Second session. July 17-August 21. 
Field work in recreation, camping organ- 
ization, administration and seminar. For 
further information write: H. B. Hunsaker, 
Dept. of Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON, STATE COLLEGE OF (Pull- 
man) 

June 15-July 24; June 15-August 7. Under- 
graduate and graduate courses in physical 
education and recreation leading to de- 
grees in both areas. For further informa- 
tion write: Golden Romney, dean of the 
School of Physical Education and Athletics, 
Room 108, Bohler Gymnasium. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIV. (Morgantown) 
June 3-July 14; July 15-August 11. Coaching 
workshop, dance workshop, and _— sports 
workshop (women) . 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE, UNIV. OF N. C. 
(Greensboro) 

June 8-26. Sports organization—golf clinic 
workshop for teachers in conjunction with 
National Intercollegiate Golf Tournament. 
June 26-July 17. Anthropological Basis of 
Dance. 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE BURNSVILLE SCHOOL 
OF THE ARTS (Burnsville, N. C.) 

July 24-August 31. Graduate and undergrad- 
uate credit courses in dance choreography, 
theory and dance notation. For further in- 
formation write: Ethel L. Martus, director 
Woman's College, UNC, Greensboro, N. C. 


YALE UNIV. (New Haven) 
June 28-July 23. Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies. For further information § write: 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies, Labora- 
tory of Applied Physiology. 
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AQUATICS AND SMALL CRAFT 
SCHOOLS 


RED CROSS 

The aquatic schools offer courses in 
swimming, life saving, boating, canoeing, 
first aid, and specialized leadership for 
pools, camps, and communities. Instruc- 
tor training is available in either first aid 
or water safety. Training at small craft 
schools is devoted exclusively to boating, 
canoeing, and sailing, and related leader 
ship information. 

Eastern Area: Camp Kiwanis, South Han 
son, Mass.—June 14-24; Camp Pequot, Nor 
wich, Conn.—June 16-26; Camp Trail’s 
End, Beach Lake, Pa.—June 16-26; Camp 
Silver Lake, Silver Lake, N. Y.—June 14 
24; Camp Lutherlyn, Prospect, Pa.—June 
13-23; Camp Limberlost, LaGrange, Ind. 
June 14-24; Camp Child, Buzzards Bay, 
Mass. (Small Craft)—June 15-25; Camp 
Tevya, Brookline, N. H.—June 14-24, 
Southeastern Area: Camp Carolina, Brevard, 
N. C.—June 8-18; Camp Carclina, Brevard, 
N. C.—Aug. 24-Sept. 2; Camp Roosevelt, 
Chipley, Ga.—June 9-19; Tennessee A & I, 
Nashville, Tenn.—June 16-26; Northwest 
ern State College, Natchitoches, La.—May 
31-June 9; (Small Craft School—dates and 
location not determined.) 

Midwestern Area: Lake Murray, Camp #2, 
Ardmore, Okla.—June 3-13; Camp Heffer 
nan, Towanda, Ill.—June 7-17; Woodland 
Summer Camp, Eagle River, Wis.—June 
10-20 (Small Craft); Lake Okoboji Lu 
theran Camp, Milford, lowa—June 14-24; 
Owasippe Scout Camps (Camp Beard), 
Whitehall, Mich.—June 14-24; Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Tex.—Aug. 
12-22; Lake Poinsett Methodist Camp, Ar 
lington, S. Dak.—Aug. 16-26; Lake of the 
Ozarks Camp 2-C, Kaiser, Mo.—Aug. 19 
29; Lake Geneva Naval Camp, Lake Ge 
neva, Wis.—Aug. 19-29. 

Pacific Area: Camp Millwood, near Fresno, 
Calif—July 1-10; Camp Tulequoia, near 
Fresno, Calif—June 18-28; win-Echo, 
near Coeur d'Alene, Idaho—June_ 17-27; 
Granite Dells, near Prescott, Ariz.—June 
7-17; Beaver Lake, near Seattle, Wash.— 
June 15-25; Emerald Bay, Catalina Island, 
Calif.—June 20-30 (Small Craft) . 

Further information may be obtained 
from local Red Cross chapters or from Red 
Cross area offices located in Alexandria, 
Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., or 
Francisco, Calif. 

NEW ENGLAND CAMPING ASSOCIATION, 
INC. CANOEING AND SAILING SCHOOL 
(Bradford, Mass.) 

June 21-28, Training in skills and tech 
niques necessary for leaders to conduct a 
camp canoeing or sailing program. For 
further information write: A. E. Weber, 
Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Mass. * 


San 
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For normal growth in children... 


ICE CREAM plays an important role in 
many children’s diets because of 
its nutrient content and appetite appeal. 
For normal growth in children the diet 
must supply fat, carbohydrate, 
protein, minerals, and vitamins—for 
energy and for building tissues and main- 
taining body functions. It has been 
found that children’s appetites can’t always 
be depended upon to provide enough calories 
for satisfactory growth.! 


Adequate calories are necessary for both 
“visible growth,’’ measured by gain in weight, and for 
“invisible growth,’’ measured by gains in protein.! 
Increasing the energy intake increases efficiency 
of protein utilization.2, Both carbohydrate and fat are 
effective, but fat appears to play a special role in protein 
utilization and improved growth rates.? 
A serving of vanilla ice cream supplies, in addition 
to energy, nearly one-fourth of the 
day’s riboflavin need for a 7 to 9 year old child, 
one-fifth of the vitamin A, and more than 
; one-tenth of the calcium, as well as some of 
all the other important milk nutrients. 
10%; caconies es 
High nutritive value plus appetite-tempting taste 
make ice cream a good food for children. 


6% PROTEIN 


caccium 
'Macy, I. G. and Hunscher, H. A. Calories limiting 
Rae RIBOFLAVIN factor in the growth of children. J. Nutr. 45:189 (Oct.) 1951. 
2Geiger, E. Extra caloric function of dietary components 
eae VITAMINA in relation to protein utilization. Fed. Proc. 10:670 (Sept.)1951 
*Dahlberg. A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of com- 
Percent contribution of one ‘ mercial ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24°20 (Jan.) 1948 
serving (% qt.) vanilla ice cream 


to daily needs for certain LD 
nutrients of 7-9 year old child. 


eat » This seal indicates that all nutrition statements 


in the advertisement have been found acceptable 
£ by the Counci! on Foods and Nutrition of the 


American Medical Association. 


Since 1915 the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL and education texted 
111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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Rachel A, Bryant 


National Consultant 


A full-time consultant in Physical Educa- 
tion and Women’s Athletics, Dr. Rachel 
A. Bryant, offers a unique service to mem- 
bers needing advice or information in these 
areas. 
AAHPER (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.), Dr. Bryant handles NSWA 
publications and assists in the work of the 
Section. She also works with state and dis- 
trict associations as field consultant. 


Located at the National Office of 


Change in Section Name 


The National Section on Women’s 
Athletics will soon become The Na- 
tional Section for Girls and Women’s 
Sports if recent action of the Legis- 
lative Board is approved.* Since the 
name of the Section appears in the 


What NSWA Is 


The National Section on Women’s 
Athletics is a dynamic, working sec- 
tion of the AAHPER. Through its 
extensive committee structure it is 
designed to serve the needs and in- 
terests of administrators, teachers, 
leaders and participants in sports 
programs for girls and women. Ac- 
tive members of the Section are those 
women members of the AAHPER 
who are interested in sports for girls 
and women and who participate in 
meetings and work of the Section. 


Special Publications 


Everyone planning to teach physi- 
cal education to girls and women 
should have the basic book, Stand- 
ards in Athletics for Girls and Wom- 
en. Other valuable publications are: 
Desirable Practices in Athletics; Spe- 
cial Events in the Physical Education 
Program; Gurls Athletic Association 
Handbook; and Group Games. In 
addition, Sports Technique Charts 
and a card catalog, Sports Teaching 
Aids: Audio-Visual, are available. A 
publication list will be furnished 
upon request. 


$2 


AAHPER Constitution, pro- 
posed change must be submitted to 
the Representative Assembly for ap- 
proval. If approved, the change will 
be effective June 1, 1953. 


*See p. 50, March Journac for details. 


Its Purpose 


It is the purpose of the Section to 
promote a wholesome sports program 
for all girls and women by: 


The stating of guiding principles and 
standards for the administrator, leader, 
official, and player; 


The publication and interpretation of 
rules, technique charts, articles, and 
teaching aids; 


The stimulation and evaluation of re- 
search in the field of women’s sports. 


1 GROUP Games 
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IN THE 
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THE 


The National Section on 
active group in the phy 
provides many services 


NSWA Legislative Board Meeting, 
Left to right, clockwise: Ruth Schellberg, me 
past-chairman; Mrs. Patricia Morris, Eastern Di 
consultant; Mabel Locke, member-at-large, Nor 
jorie Leonard, Southern District NSW A chairm 
rial Committee; Josephine Fiske, NSW A chairr 
Committee; Ann Sprague, chairman, Standa 
WNORC; Ruth Atwell, chairman, Internationa 
man, WNORC; Dorothy Mohr, treasurer; Mrs 
man; Genevie Dexter, Southwest District NSW A 
editor; Margaret Bourne, member-at-large, Mic 
Eloise Jaeger, chairman, Visual Aids Committe 
tee; Norma Leavitt, past-chairman, Executive 
man, Executive and Finance Committee. Other 
District NSWA chairman; Fraces Bragger, ch 
Prang, chairman, Research Committee; Gretche 
and Ethel Martus, 


How It Works 


The Section operates through a 
Legislative Board made up of elect- 
ed officers and committee chairmen. 
This Board of over 30 members car- 
ries on section business and guides 
committee work. District Chairmen, 
who serve as co-ordinators, direct 
State Representatives and their com- 
mittees. 

The Section has eight standing 
committees: Executive and Finance, 
International Relations, Nomina- 
tions and Elections, Officials Rating, 
Operating Code, Public Relations, 
Research, Rules and Editorial, Stan- 
dards, and Visual Aids. 
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ong Women’s Athleties is an 
ohyfsical education field and 
ices for AAHPER members 


December 29-30, 1952, in Chicago 
ber-at-large, Central District; Laurie Campbell, 
trict NSWA chairman; Rachel Bryant, AAHPER 
hwest District; Doris Hutchinson, secretary; Mar- 
n; Louise Burbeck, chairman, Rules and Edito- 
an; Mrs. Ella Soule, chairman, Public Relations 
ds Committee; Naomi Leyhe, chairman-elect, 
Relations Committee; Jean Homewood, chair- 
Marjory Lyons. Midwest District NSWA chair- 
chairman; Rachel Blackburn, JOURNAL column 
west District; Aileene Lockhart, chairman-elect; 
; Cal Papatsos, chairman, Publications Commit- 
nd Finance Committee; Marion Purbeck, chair- 
not present: Marianne Blenkinsop, Northwest 
irman, Operating Code Commiitee; Elizabeth 
n Schuyler, member-at-large, Eastern District; 
ember-at-large, Southern District. 


NSWA_ chairmen 
take time out 
during Legislative 
Board meeting in 
Chicago. Left to 
right they are: 
Past-Chairman, 
Laurie Campbell, 
University of 
Michigan; Chair- 
man, Josephine 
Fiske, Goucher 
College; Chair- 
man-elect, Aileene 
Lockhart, Univer- 
sity of Southern 
California. 


Official Sports Library 


The NSWA Official Sports Library for 
Girls and Women contains the following 
Guides, published by the AAHPER: Aquat. 
ics, Winter Sports, and Outing Activities; 
Basketball; Field Hockey-Lacrosse; Indi- 
vidual Sports: Archery, Bowling, Fencing, 
Golf, and Riding; Recreational Games— 
Volleyball; Softball—Track and Field; Soc- 
Tennis - Badminton. 
Every physical education teacher in the 
United States, and every student from jun- : 
ior high school through college, relies on 
these rules for playing girls and women’s 


cer-Speedball; and 


SOFTBALL—TRACK AND 
FIELD GUIDE 
Jan. 1993-Jan. 1954 


oth Offical Rules 


sports. Recreational groups also use them. 


The NSWA Platform 


The National Section on Women's 
Athletics endorses sound, wholesome 
sports programs for girls and women 
under trained leadership in schools, 
colleges, and recreational groups. 
Sports programs for girls and women 
should be promoted to the extent 
that the outcomes are in the best 
interests of the individual and of our 
American way of life. “Hus: 


(1) Girls and women are given 
opportunity to participate in a 
wide variety of sports, individual 
and team, which are based on the 
needs and interests of the partici- 
pants. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


(2) The sports program gives 
opportunity to develop interest 
and ability in activities which are 
recreational and have carry-over 
value. 


(3) Sports instruction and par- 
ticipation should be made avail- 
able equally to the unskilled play- 
er as well as to the skilled player. 

(4) Adequate safeguards are 
furnished to protect the health 
and welfare of the players. 

(5) The leadership provided 
maintains standards conducive to 
social and spiritual growth as well 
as physical safety and well-being. 


Who the Members Are 


It is difficult to estimate how many 
women physical educators are active 
in some phase of NSWA committee 
activities, but in all probability 10,- 
000 would be a conservative estimate. 
There are about 2,000 basketball 
officials with national ratings. ‘This 
does not include local and intra- 
mural ratings. Officials ratings are 
also given in tennis, volleyball, rid- 
ing, softball, and swimming. ‘There 
are about 200 members on sports 
rules committees and over 500 who 
are active on state NSWA commit- 


tees. * 
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CUSHIONED INSOLE 


@ stockproor 
ARCH CUSHION 
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SHOCKPROOF HEEL 


MADE ON FOOT-CONFORMING LASTS 


“DECK 'N COURT Keds have patented ribbed 
soles; are anti-slip on dry or wet surfaces. 
Duo-life counters and binds, plus added firm 
counter backings, help comfort. Keds Shock- 
proof Arch Cushions and Cushioned Insoles. 
White, Navy Blue, Faded Blue Denim. 


CAL-COURT Keds are the de luxe tennis shoes. 
Pebbled soles have wavy slits for sure-footed 
cling in any direction; slotted arches are ex- 
ceptionally flexible. Shockproof Arch Cush- 
ions and Cushioned Insoles; new Duo-life 
counters and binds. White. 
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LITTLE LEAGUE Keds are officially approved 
by Little League Inc. for Little League base- 
ball. Non-spiking cleats of hard rubber are 
molded in one with the soles; molded-in 
arches; extra-thick Cushioned Insoles; out- 
side reinforcing back stays. Black. 


SURESHOT for top-flight basketball 
players, have husky molded speed soles; pivot 
pads for fast turns and fakes. Shockproof 
Arch Cushions and Cushioned Insoles allow 
active comfort. Extra side reinforcing. White, 


Blue, Black, Red, Gold. 


TEAM-MATE Keds give girls “pro” advan- 
tages in basketball; the specially molded and 
grooved soles have cling on courts; plenty of 
stop-and-start power. Shockproof Arch Cush- 
ions and Cushioned Insoles for enduring 
comfort. White, Red, Blue. 


CAGER Keds give your basketball pleyers 
fast-moving dash—the molded soles have 
sure-grip pockets, large pivot pads. For 
stamina, the Keds Shock proof Arch Cushions 
and Cushioned Insoles. Team colors: White, 


Black, Blue, Red. 


TRACK Keds seem as light as nothing on. 
Perfectly pitched to help forward thrust. Tap 
soles and heel lifts leave the arch extremely 
limber for racing foot action from heel to toe. 


Lace-to-toe design braces the feet in action. 
Black. 


U.S. ROYAL TREAD Keds with the sensational 
“caterpillar” soles act like high-speed tires 
Individual, flexible sole blocks help quick 
stops and starts in every direction. Large, flat 
pivot pads. Added reinforcing in pull-up side 
stays. White, Black, Blue, Red. 


us Keds. 


The Shoes of Champions -They Wash 
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... Driver Education 
(Continued from page 17) 

ing youth, with little consideration 
of whether the effects are really 
beneficial for youth. It seems cer- 
tain, unfortunately, that we will see 
more of these questionable activities 
involving our high-school boys and 
girls unless themselves 
provide programs and experiences of 
a more wholesome and constructive 


educators 


nature — programs and experiences 
directly aimed at improving teen- 
age driving practices. 

Student councils. In endeavoring 
to get specific teen-age attention to 
problems of trafhic safety, better re- 
sults will come from efforts that tie 
in closely with on-going youth 
groups at the state and local levels. 
‘The high-school student council, for 
example, provides a natural avenue 
through which to stimulate a con- 
tinuing study of young driver prob- 
lems by the young driver group 
itself. About 75 per cent of our high 
schools have student councils, and 
there are already 40 state associa- 
tions of student councils. 

Wherever a student council exists, 

there is good opportunity for teen- 
agers to work on the vital problems 
of highway safety involving young 
drivers. Among specific worthwhile 
projects are: (1) school-wide assem- 
bly program with a panel of stu- 
dents discussing the teen-age driver 
problem; (2) study of the benefits 
of driver education, with reports of 
findings to the student body and 
community groups; (3) community- 
wide trafic surveys conducted by 
students, with results being made 
available to trafhec officials. 
Lay advisory groups. There is an- 
other significant possible solution to 
this question of how to involve teen- 
agers in trafhe safety programs. Many 
states and communities have “traf- 
fic safety Commissions” or similar lay 
groups which operate in an advisory 
capacity on problems of street and 
highway safety. Few such groups 
have any representation from the 
several million teen-agers who are 
among our highway users. 

Such advisory groups would profit 
from having youth represented. 
Also, the much-maligned teen-age 
drivers would thereby tend to be- 
come involved equally with all other 
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community groups. They would 
have a voice in the deliberations of 
the adult groups on traffic safety 
problems. This experience would 
help the teen-ager grow up — it 
would help put a purpose into his 
driving practices. It would be satis- 
fying to him and would give him a 
sense of belonging which too often 
he does not now have. Furthermore, 
the good ideas on how to solve traf 
fic safety problems do not necessarily 
come just from adult groups. Young 
people—yes, teen-agers—have good 
ideas, too. Why not provide whole- 
some opportunities for them to “get 
into the act” and share some of the 
responsibility? 

National Conference Planned 

There is abundant evidence that 
driver education is growing. One 
proof is shown in the interest of 
educators with respect to another 
national conference on driver edu- 
cation. In response to this accumu- 
lating interest, the NEA National 
Commission on Safety Education is 
planning to hold such a national 
conference late in 1953 with the co- 
operation of AAHPER and other 
NEA Departments. The interest in 
this conference indicates the need 
to review the recommendations of 
the 1949 conference, as well as to 
consider what guiding policies are 
needed now to promote the further 
growth of driver education along 
sound lines. While the first confer- 
ence dealt only with high-school 
driver education, the next one will 
consider programs for adults and 
out-of-school youth and other aspects 
of driver education. 

The students may have clever 
ideas and will be able to give more 
time to the project than you can. 
While your students are fixing up 
the bulletin board, they are also 
using their creative ability toward a 
useful end, so the project is educa- 
tional. At least one school we know 
considers good bulletin board dis- 
plays of enough importance to pay 
student help for this service just as 
a student is paid for keeping ath- 
letic equipment in repair. 

The NEA Research Division. is 
currently conducting a questionnaire 
survey of practices in driver educa- 
tion, so that background informa- 
tion may be prepared for use in the 


next conference. High schools are 
being surveyed directly by this ques- 
tionnaire in an effort to determine 
typical practices and problems with 
respect to driver education — teach- 
ing personnel, equipment, Costs, ac- 
cidents — and programs for adults 
and out-of-school youth. 


Driving with a Purpose 


One of the chief reasons young 
people tend to have trouble in using 
automobiles is that to so many of 
them the automobile is a toy. -Con- 
sequently they use it strictly for 
play. Whenever a real purpose is 
introduced, young people show they 
can shoulder plenty of responsibility 
and that they can drive as well or 
better than many of their elders. 

Witness, for example, the out- 
standing job of driving done by 
high-school students who serve ca- 
pably as school bus drivers in North 
Carolina, Virginia, and several 
other states. Here the teen-age 
driver has a real purpose in his driv- 
ing. He isn’t using the motor vehicle 
as a plaything, and his good record 
at the wheel proves it. 

We should endeavor to find more 
ways of putting real purpose into 
the everyday driving done by teen- . 
agers. Jack and Helen, for example, 
could do a lot of the necessary driv- 
ing for their families just as easily | 
as Mom can—going to town to pick — 
up Dad after work, doing family er- 
rands, taking the car to the garage 
for servicing and check-ups, and 
sharing the vacation-trip driving. 
Having the teen-ager use an auto- 
mobile regularly for these worth- 
while purposes, and less often as an 
end in itself, should help provide a 
sense of purpose and therefore de- 


velop responsibility in youthful 
drivers. 
Driver education teachers and 


their classes should consider all pos- 
sible ways in which teen-agers can 
make more of their driving purpose- 
ful. Then they should make a seri- 
ous effort to gain parental acceptance 
of the idea throughout the com- 
munity. 

The teen-age driver is here to stay. 
Let’s help him, through driver edu- 
cation and in every other way, to 
live up to his full potential—even 
at the wheel of an automobile. * 
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for FIRST AID, for EMERGENCY 
for DISASTER, for DEFENSE 


With a distinguished record of use by the medical 
services of the Armed Forces, by other governmental 
agencies, by hospitals, by emergency and disaster 
units, by industrial clinics and first-aid stations . . . 


TRADE MARK 


VASELINE STERILE PETROLATUM 


DEPENDABLE DRESSINGS | 


have been adopted by surgeons as standard pro- 
cedure, by nurses as preferred matériel, by profes- 
sionally-trained aid personnel as the compact, ready- 


made, ready-to-apply dressing of their choice. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Cons’d 


Professional Products Division + New York 4, N. ¥. 


Specify these superior dressings in 
the foil-envelopes to your supplier. 


L VASELINE IS THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF THE CHESEBROUGH MFG, CO., CONS‘D 


QESIBASLE ATHLETIC 
COMPETITION 
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* Desirable Athletic Compe- | 
tition for Children 


Report of the Joint Committee on 
Athletic Competition for Children 
of Elementary and Junior High 
School Age. 46 pp. 50c¢ each; 2-9 
copies, 35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 25c 
each; 100 or more, 20¢ each. 


* Masters Theses in Health. Physical Education. 
and Recreation 


by Thomas K. Cureton 


A compilation of over 3500 

individual titles from 1930- 

46, cross-indexed under sub- 

jects and areas. 292 pp. 
$3.00 


(10% discount to members) 


Order today 
from 
AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


AN INSTRUCTOR’S UNIFORM 
AT A MODERATE PRICE 


“LEADING LADY” 

This finely tailored 

gym dress is made ex 

pressly for the instruc- | 

tor in fine ravon gab 

ardine with matching 

Washable separate 

bloomer Opens full 

length of suit. In navy 

blue only, 

STYLE GSTR800 

$6.75 ea. 

Sizes: 10-20 


WRITE FOR INFOR 
MATION ABOUT 


OUR FREE OFFER 
OF THIS 


SEND FOR COMPLETE GYM 
UNIFORMS G GIRLS’ ATHLETIC 
APPAREL CATALOGUE 


19 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7.N.Y 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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. . About Cancer 
(Continued from page 10) 


cancer are: (1) Surgery; (2) X-ray; 
(3) Radium. 

The radioactive isotopes, —hor- 
mones (e.g., testosterone, estrogen, 
etc.), and chemical substances (e.g., 
nitrogen mustards) are primarily 
used as palliative forms of treatment, 
but it is possible that in the future 
the influence of these agents in the 
prescription of cancer control will 
greatly increase. 

These methods of treatment are 
not competitive. For certain patients 
and for different types of cancer one 
or another may be preferable, and 
sometimes the best results are ob- 
tained by using a combination of 
procedures. No proven case of cancer 
is known to have been cured by the 
unorthodox methods advocated by 
herbalists, faith healers, nature heal- 
ers or by quacks of whatever label. 
There is no secret formula for the 
treatment of cancer. 


Role of the Patient 


I should like to emphasize the role 
of the patient in the early diagnosis 
of cancer and to stress the need for 
a wider acceptance of personal re- 
sponsibility in securing a wider mea- 
sure of cancer control. 

For women over the age of 35, this 
means that a complete physical ex- 
amination, including a careful pelvic 
examination, should be routine every 
six months. Cancer of the uterus 
could, if it were detected early and 
treated promptly, be cured in at least 
80 per cent of cases, and in fact, if 
it were detected and treated in its 
earliest stage, the cure rate should 
approach 100 per cent. Yet, today, 
the all-over cure rate for cancer of 
the uterus is no more than 30 per 
cent. Certainly these figures should 
convince women of the importance 
of a semi-annual examination, and, 
of course, of the imperative need for 
the prompt investigation of any ab- 
normal vaginal bleeding, particular- 
ly in the years after the menopause. 

Again, only 35 per cent of all 
women who develop breast cancer 
are being cured today. Yet there is 
evidence at hand that when cancer 
of the breast is found early, before 
it has metastasized and while it is 


still small and confined within the 
breast, the majority of such patients 
may expect cure. For this reason, the 
practice of monthly breast self- 
examination by all women is advo- 
cated. One’s own doctor can teach 
the simple technique for examining 
the breasts, and this simple proce- 
dure will enable women to become 
familiar with the normal architec- 
ture of their own breasts and to de- 
tect, very early in its development, 
the presence of the lump which 
may, but often does not represent 
cancer. There should be no delay in 
reporting such a finding to a physi- 
cian. 

Lung cancer among men is in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. Yet, it 
is a fact that before the symptoms of 
cough, weight loss, and hemoptysis 
occur, a chest x-ray will often dis- 
close the “silent shadow” the 
chest which calls for immediate in- 
vestigation. It has been proved that 
the cure rate and the operability 
and resectability rate among men 
whose lung tumors were found be- 
fore gross symptoms appear is vastly 
improved over that which may be 
expected later in the course of the 
disease. For this reason, it should be 
emphasized that, for men, in addi- 
tion to an annual physical examina- 
tion, which should be a_ routine 
health ‘measure acceptable to all, 
chest X-rays twice a year for those 
over 40 would provide valuable in- 
surance against the perilous and in- 
sidious development of lung cancer. 


The Prepared Mind 


It is not without significance that 
in the corridor of the students’ dor- 
mitory at Harvard Medical School 
the great phrase of Pasteur is en- 
graved, “In the role of discovery, 
chance favors the prepared mind.” 
I think that by presenting cancer 
when you can, you will do some- 
thing to prepare a mind which may 
have great significance in the future. 

I think you can never approach 
the tasks of each day without some 
feeling almost of exaltation that 
yours is the responsibility for pre- 
paring some young mind so that he 
may fit the key to the lock, for some- 
where in some high school today, 
there is probably such a mind. *& 
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LIPPINCOTT 


zg / / fills your gym needs 
or your hea th classes | with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 


he sure fo for exercise and dance 


BUILDING This all-new health text offers a care 

fully graded and comprehensive course 
HEALTH for junior high school health classes, 

features a strong activity and testing 
by program, and encourages pupil partic i- 
pation and self-evaluation in learning 
and applying the facts of good health. 
Its sound organization makes necessary 
only the minimum of teacher planning 
and and direction. 


ENJOYING A new, complete, and well-integrated 
high school text covering all phases of A complete line of 
HEALTH personal health and safety. Special at ea Mos ye 
tention is given to methods of keeping oe ee 
by in good condition, improving one’s ap 
pearance, and becoming a worthwhile 
Jones and likable person. It contains a de- 
tailed testing program, carefully chosen 
photographs and drawings, and a help 

ful glossary. 


Williams 


Functional Leotards 
and Rehearsal Outfits 
for every purpose. 
' Used by America's leading colleges. 
Send for examination copies ° BALANCED-DESIGN 
Write for free illustrated brochure. DANCE SHOES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Chicago — Philadelphia and accessories : 


JACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVAL 
and 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
Twelfth—1953—Season 


Faculty: Antony Tudor, Margaret Craske 
Ballet 


ep | La Meri and guest teachers 
OZ ie ’ Myra Kinch, Modern Dance 
Ge 4 Ted Shawn, Fundamentals and Pedagogy 
Sports Equipment ek also courses in Stagecraft Workshop, 


Visual Aids, Dance Notation, 


Dance Composition, ete. 


Graduate Course of six weeks beginning 


Monday, July 6th 


Those desiring college credits should 
write directly to the 
Director of Graduate Studies, 
Springfield College, Springfield 9, Mass. 


For undergraduate course of 9 weeks also beginning 
July 6th, write to 


TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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ADVENTURES in 
ARTIFICIAL 
RESPIRATION 


by PETER V. KARPOVICH, 
M.P.E., M.D. 


For the first time the complete story 
of artificial respiration, from the 
crude, often cruel methods of pre- 
historic man to the most modern 
scientific and humane techniques. 


Revival from drowning, smother- 
ing, asphyxiation, electrical shock 
and other causes of apparent death 
are covered. The author tells how 
to apply the Nielsen method of 
manual artificial respiration — in 
every situation with special refer- 
ence to injuries and the victim's lo- 
cation. Original tables make this 
vital information clear at a glance. 

Dr. Karpovich provides 22 tables 
in all, plus 127 illustrations, many 
of them from contemporary prints. 


$7.50 


The 
HANDBOOK 
of 


SKITS 


and 


STUNTS 


by Helen and Larry EISENBERG 


authors of “Skit Hits,” ete. 


Put new life into your indoor and 
outdoor recreation programs for 
teen-age boys and girls and fun lov- 
ing adults of all ages. You'll use 
these 400 new and favorite skits and 
stunts at camp, school, church and 
for any other informal group enter- 
tainment. You get complete instruc- 
tions for all these easy-to-stage ideas. 
Just glance at this table of con- 
tents and see its wide range: 


1. The what, why, where and how of skits 
and stunts. 2. How to make up your 
own, 3. One-person stunts, or how to be 
“the life of the party.” 4. Impromptu 
"quickies" and “longies" that need little 
rehearsal. 5. Group stunts and dramatic 
games. 6. Longer stunts requiring scripts 
and rehearsals. 7. Group stunts using a 
narrator. 8. Physical feats and stunts 
with a humorous twist. 9. Skits from 
foreiqn lands. $2.95 


at your bookstore or direct 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway New York City 7 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH 


Public Health Education—Its Tools and Pro- 
cedures, by H. E. Kleinschmidt and Savel 
Zimand. N. Y.: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave. 1953. 302 pp. $4.50. 

The effective use of media of communi 
cation is one of the essential factors in pub 
lic health education. In addition to a con- 
sideration of the “tools of the trade,” the 
authors present the ideas that health edu- 
cation, in stimulating group thinking, is 
the essence of modern mental hygiene. 
Forces Affecting American Education. Asso 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum De 
velopment, Department of the National 
Education Association: 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1953. 205 pp. $3.50. 

Many have .vitalized education, 

others have been less concerned with fur- 
thering the education of boys and girls to- 
ward the democratic ideal. This yearbook 
was planned to help both educators and 
laymen work together in developing better 
educational programs. 
Understanding That Boy of Yours, by Mel- 
bourne S. Applegate. Public Affairs Press, 
2153 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 1953 
52 pp. 

This book is for the troubled parent 

whose child has become involved in difli- 
culties. It offers sound, concrete advice and 
sympathetic guidance. Skillfully interwoven 
are principles which should guide parents 
in the rearing of children. 
Health and Fitness, Second Ed., by Florence 
L. Meredith, Leslie W. Irwin, and Wesley 
M. Staton. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 
1953. 339 pp. $3.20. 

This textbook for high school students 
emphasizes important problems in health 
with a forward look to adult living, and 
broadens students’ understanding and ap- 
preciation of the health sciences. Study 
guides help the student link the text with 
everyday situations. A teachers manual is 
included. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Organization and Administration of In- 
tramural Sports, Second ed., by Louis E. 
Means. ~ St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 
3207 Washington Blvd. 1952. 466 pp. $5.75. 

In the second edition of this book the 
material on girls’ and women’s programs 
has been enlarged and broadened. Addi- 
tional practical material, describing excel- 
lent practices for all age levels, has been 
included. In addition, the very extensive 
bibliography has been brought up to date. 


forces 


Rainbow Rhythms; Words and Music, by 
Nora Belle Emerson and Thomas E. Mc- 
Donough. Emory Univ., Ga. Rainbow 
Rhythms, Box 608, 1952. 53 pp. $2.98. 

This book for kindergarten and elemen- 

tary grades contains words and music for 
over 40 original compositions. Materials for 
animal imitations, elemental skills, folk 
games, mimetics, rhythm stories, and songs 
are included. 
Folk Dance Guide, Third ed, by Paul 
Schwartz, editor. New York: Folk Dance 
Guide, Box 342, Cooper Station. 1953. 16 
pp. 50c. 

This booklet gives the values of folk 
dance and a directory of folk dance groups 
in Alaska, California, Hawaii, New York, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. A selected bibliog- 
raphy of textbooks, current periodicals, and 
special articles is included. 


RECREATION 


Our Amazing Birds, by Robert S. Lemmon. 
Garden City, N. Y.: The American Garden 
Guild and Doubleday and Co. 1952. 239 
pp. $3.95. Illus. 

This book discusses the breeding grounds, 
habitat, range, and unusual characteristics 
of 102 birds that occupy the lands or coastal 
waters of the United States. 

Starting a Recreation Program in a Civilian 
Hospital, by Beatrice H. Hill. N.Y.: Na- 
tional Recreation Assoc. 1952. 50 pp. $1.00. 

This is a practical book describing the 
organization of a recreation program in a 
civilian hospital. It lists the essentials of a 
balanced program, tells how to procure, 
train and use volunteers, and gives ways of 
creating favorable public relations. 


Songs to Sing with Recreational Instruments, 
by Irving Cheyette and Albert Renna. Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania: Theodore Presser Co. 
1951. 27 pp. 60c. 

This booklet offers 36 songs arranged so 
they can be easily accompanied by auto- 
harp, ukulele, tonetta, song flute, fluto- 
phone, harmonica, piano, guitar, and bonzo. 
Basic instructions for playing these instru- 
ments are presented in chart form. 
Recreation Leadership, by H. Dan Corbin. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 1953. 465 pp. 
$6.65. 

This text tells how to organize and di- 
rect a well-rounded program of recreation 
activities. It is a practical book offering 
methods and materials for participation in 
dramatics, storytelling, aquatics, music, 
handicrafts, hobbies, camping, games, and 
other program areas. In addition to out- 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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: Three New Editions to Meet Today's Needs 


New (6th) Edition 
| Etheredge—Health Facts for College Students 


f Dr. Etheredge has rewritten more than half of her popular text to bring it completely up-to-date 
q for the New (6th) Edition. The chapters on Marriage and Reproduction have been rearranged for 
4 greater usefulness. College students will continue to enjoy this book’s refreshing simplicity in 
presenting the facts of both individual and community health. 

By Maupe L&ep ETHEREDGR, M.D., Dr. P.H.. Senior Physician and Surgeon, Agnew State Hospital, California; formerly 
a Head of Women's Health Service, Cornell University and Head of Women's Health Service and Professor of Hygiene 
, University of Illinois. About 400 pages, illustrated. New (6th) Edition-—Just Ready 
i 


New (2nd) Edition—Schon et al— 
Physical Education Methods for Elementary Schools 


Both physical education and “elementary” majors will find expert guidance in this text on every 
topic from team games to folk dancing. The book has been thoroughly reorganized and brought 
up-to-date for the New (2nd) Edition. The chapter on Body Mechanics now includes game activi- 
ties which may be used with postural emphasis. The chapters on Rhythmic Activities and Audio- 
Visual Aids have been revised and enlarged. 


By ELizanetTH L. Senon, formerly Associate Professor of Physical Education; MARIAN H. ANDERSON, Instructor in 
Physical Education for Women; WINIFRED W. HopGins, Associate Professor of Physical Education; GLADYS R. VAN 
FosseNn, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Univers ty of California, Santa Barbara College. Illustrated by Rut 


HOWELL. 455 pages, with 100 illustrations. New (2nd) Edition Just Ready 


Nez (4th) Edition 
| harpovich—Physiology of Muscular Activity 


Students will learn from this text the effect of exercise on the processes of the body. For the New 


‘ (4th) Edition two new chapters were added on Nerve Control of Muscular Activity and Energy 
Cost of Various Activities. Among the many new topics discussed are: Effect of Hypnotism on 
} Physical Performance, Reaction Time of Athletes, Energy Cost of Weight Lifting, Skiing and 


Load Carrying, and Allergic Reaction to Physical Activities. 


Originally by EpwAarp C. SCHNEIDER, M.P.E., Ph.D., D.Sc., By PETER KArpoyicn, ;|M.P.E., Professor of Physiol 


; ogy, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. About 594 pages, illustrated New (4th) Edition——Ready in June 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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Third Edition 
Thorndike — 
Athletic 
Injuries 
By Aucustus THORNDIKE 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Associate in Surgery, Harvard Medical 
School; Chief Surgeon to the Department of 
Hygiene, Harvard University 


Diagnosis, prevention and treatment of 
specific injuries incidental to athletics 
are covered in this helpful book. The 
nature and frequency of injuries to the 
various parts of the body are analyzed 
from the point of view of a surgeon 
with wide experience in handling trau- 
matic injuries on the athletic field and 
through the period of convalescence. 
Anatomy and physiology as related to 
physical exercise are included. 


Third Edition. 243 Pages. 
114 Ilustrations. $3.75 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Third Edition 


Leonard’s Guide 
to the 
History of Physical Education 
By 
EvuGeENE Leonarp, A.M.. M.D. 
Revised by 
Georce B. AFFLECK, A.M., M.P.E. 


Health and 
Springfield 
Springfield, Mass. 


Director, 
Division, 


Formerly 
Education 


Physical 
( ollege, 


This classic work presents significant 
facts on the development of physical 
education through selected organiza- 
tions established around the world. 
It indicates contributions made by cer- 
tain leaders and their successors dur- 
ing the past 20 years. The growth 
and ideas of physical education are 
described from the times of the early 
Greeks and Romans, down to latter- 
day movements in various countries, 
including the United States. 


Third Edition. 480 Pages. 
121 Illustrations. $5.50 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Two Important Revisions 


LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH 


shortened and considerably revised. 


Glossary 
50 halftones 


CHARLES H. McCLOY 


than as a separate manual. 


Ready for September classes. 


| FOURTH EDITION 
School Health Problems 


Seven new chapters have been added, some have been combined, and all those 
retained have been brought up to date. 


Ninety-two of the illustrations are new. 


Written by two physicians, this popular text retains the purpose set forth in 
earlier editions, that of acquainting students of education and teachers in 
service with the broad general nature of health problems in schools. 


480 pages 
72 line cuts 


THIRD EDITION 
Tests and Measurements in 


Health and Physical Education 


A thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged edition of this successful text, with 
increased tests, tables, and illustrations, Important new features include a treat- 
ment of statistics with accompanying exercises, sufficient for a brief course in 


statistical method. Laboratory exercises are provided in an appendix, rather 


About 570 pages 


THEODORE K. SELKIRK 


Chapter bibliographies have been 


Large octavo 


Just published 
NORMA 0D. YOUNG 


Large octavo 


35 West 32nd Street 


APPLETON=-CENTUR Y-CROFTS 


42 


New York 1, N.Y. 
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door and 
author 


indoor program 
discusses the 


essentials, the 
history of recreation, 
leadership procedures, recreation surveys 
club organization, and problems confront- 
ing the profession. The appendices include 
a list of counseling organizations, periodi 
cals in the field, and Pennsylvania legisla 
tion relating to recreation, 

Hiking in Town or Country, by Catherine ¢ 
Reiley. New York: Girl Scouts of the 
U.S. A., 155 FE. 44th St. 1852. 47 pp. 30c 

This pamphlet offers suggestions for mak 
ing hikes pleasant and profitable. Included 
are pointers on planning, clothing and 
equipment, food, sightseeing, use of the 
compass and map, and what to do if lost 
Planning Your Playground. Fond Du Lac, 
Wisconsin: J. E. Burke Playground Equip 
ment Co. Illus. Free. 

This pamphlet describes playground ap 
paratus, planning a playground, care of 
equipment, sources of accidents, healthful 
exercises for outdoor gym sets, and surfac 
ing play areas. 


GENERAL 
Annapurna, by Maurice Herzog. New York: 
F. P. Dutton, 1953. 316 pp. $5.00. 
This is the story of the climbing of An 
napurna, a 26,493 foot peak in the Hima 
layas by two French mountaineers. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health 


Nutrition Education Resources for Schools, by 
Helen S. Lockhart, Dept. of Nutrition, Har 
vard University, School of Public Health, 
Boston 15, Mass. Distributed by The Nu- 
trition Foundation, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y. 
3 pp. 25c. 

Proceedings Regional Conference on Local 
Health Services—Md., N. Car., Va., W. Va. 
D. C, National Advisory Committee on Lo- 
cal Health Units, National Health Coun. 
cil, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 36 pp. 
10! Questions and Answers About Your 
Child's Heart and Your Own. American 
Heart Assoc. 44 East 23rd St., New York 10 
Science vs. Chiropractic, by Kathleen Cas 
sidy Doyle. Public Affairs Pamphlet No 
191. 42 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 28 pp. 25c. 

South Dakota's Health Crop for the Biennium 
1950-1952. State Department of Health, 
Pierre, S. D. 107 pp. 

Cutting Costs in Schoolhouse Construction. 
American Association of School Administra 
tors, Department of the NEA, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 1952. 25c. 


Physical Education 

Final Report of the Univ. of Wisconsin Ath- 
letic Board to the Faculty Concerning Boxing 
as a Collegiate Sport. Madison: The Ath 
letic Board, Univ. of Wis., Document 1066, 
Jan. 5, 1953. 15 pp. Mimeo. vimited num 
ber of copies available. 

The Twenty-First Annual Survey of Football! 
Fatalities, by Committee on Injuries and 
Fatalities, American Football Coaches 
ciation; Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Chm., Los 
Angeles State College, 955 N. Vermont Ave.. 
Los Angeles 29, Calif. 1952. 22 pp. Mimeo. ® 
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HARPER’S 


Series in School and Public Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF DELBERT OBERTEUFFER, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A Textbook of Principles 
For Professional Students 


By DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 


A progressive basic text for physical education 
majors, by a leading authority. Concerned pri- 
marily with the underlying principles that should 
be used to guide and administer physical educa- 
tion programs, it discusses the development of 
personal resources social relationships 
through a democratically administered physical 
education curriculum. 


375 pages $3.50 


SCHOOL HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


By DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 


\ thorough and comprehensive text for students 
preparing for teaching, nursing, or medicine, At- 
tainable goals are set forth, and instructional 
techniques and course of study organization are 
discussed at length. Health activities and serv- 
ices are fully described, including disease con- 
trols, mental hygiene, nutrition, and programs 


for handicapped children. 


405 pages $3.25 


dust 
DANCE 
in Elementary Education 


A Program for Boys and Girls 
By Rutu Lovett Murray, Wayne University 


A logically organized, well written, and attrac- 
tive text, by a well-known leader in the field of 
dance. The author considers the place of dance, 
not merely in the physical education program, 
but in the larger sphere of education. The text 
covers devices and games for developing rhyth- 
mic skills, approaches in making dances, pro- 
cedures for teaching dance steps. dance ideas 
from songs, poems. and music, minimum stand- 
ards for performance at different grade levels, 
and many other topics. 


342 pages $4.00 


COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
in Schools and Colleges 


By Harry A. Scorr 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A comprehensive discussion of one of the prin- 
cipal “trouble areas” in present-day college and 
school administration—the whole problem of 
competitive sports. The text outlines the means 
by which such sports may best be organized, con- 
trolled. taught, and administered in the interests 
of the education of all students. An important 
work, not only for physical education students 
and teachers, but also for educational adminis- 
trators. 


590 pages $5.00 


FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Published 


SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS 
of Physical Education 
By Cuarces C, Cowen, Purdue University 


A scientific and scholarly text for upper-division 
and graduate courses for physical education 
majors. Pertinent materials from many related 
fields sociology, cultural anthropology, biology, 
mental hygiene, curriculum development, and 
administration—are here brought together, inte- 
grated, and applied to the professional tasks of 
physical education. The emphasis of the text is 
functional, utilizing a “problem” approach which 
considers the needs of specific situations. 


260 pages $3.50 


GROUP PROCESS 
in Physical Education 


Edited by Hitpa CLure KozMAan 


A unique work, prepared by the Staff of the 
Physical Education Department of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, whose extensive 
experimentation with the group process has at- 
tracted considerable attention. This text extends 
the widely-discussed theory of group dynamics to 
the field of physical education. It explains in de- 
tail techniques and skills for group action. espe 
cially as they are used in physical education. 


405 pages $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT On 


by MARGARET DEHAAN FREED 
Editor, National Section on Dance, 1519B, Brackenridge Apts., Lake Austin Blvd., Austin, Texas. 


1953 ELECTION 
Qualifications of Candidates 
CHAIRMAN (1953-56) 


1. Alice Gates, assistant professor of 
physical education, State College of Wash 
ington. 
Offices: Northwest District Chairman, 
1948-49, 1950-51; member-at-large, 1951-53 
Publications: Dance articles in the Jour. 
NAL; others now in progress. 


Other Qualifications: Has taught all 


National Section on Dance 
1953 Ballot 


(Vote for one person for each office) 


CHAIRMAN, 1953-56 
(to succeed Jane Fox) 


Alice Gates, State College of 
Washington, Pullman 


Elizabeth Hayes, Univ. of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 
MEMBER-AT-LARGE 1953-55 


(to succeed Alice Gates) 


Helen Dunbar, Normandy H.S., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Eleanor Forsythe, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute 
ADVISORY MEMBER 1953-55 


(to succeed Louis Horst) 


Hermine Sautoff Davidson, 
Madison Public Schools, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Alma Hawkins, George Williams 
College, Chicago, Hl. 


No Vote Legal Without Signature 


Signature 


Member of AAHPER: Yes — No 


If you do not attend the Dance Sec- 
tion business meeting in your dis- 
trict, mail your vote by May 1 to: 
Helen Alkire, Secretary National 
Dance Section, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


kinds of dance, concentrating on folk and 
modern now, especially in teacher training 
field. 

2. Elizabeth Hayes, associate professor of 
physical education, Univ. of Utah. 

Offices: Southwest District Chairman, 
1949-50; Secretary, National Dance Section, 
1951-52; member-at-large, Legislative Board 
of Western Society for Physical Education 
of College Women, 1953-55; Dance Section 
Research Committee, 1952-53. 

Publications: Dance Composition and 
Production (in process of publication) . 

Other Qualifications: Has directed dance 
major program at Univ. of Utah since 1940. 
Also taught at several other major colleges. 
Is active in other committees of AAHPER. 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE (1953-55) 

1. Helen Dunbar, director of physical edu- 
cation for girls, Normandy H.S., St. Louis, 
Mo. Introduced square and round dancing 
to St. Louis communities; also teaching 
these dances in graduate school of Wash- 
ington Univ. Teaches coed social dance and 
modern dance in high school. 

2. Eleanor Forsythe, instructor in physi 
cal education, Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege. 

Offices: Midwest District Dance Chair- 
man, 1950-52; Vice-Chairman, National 
Dance Section, 1950-51. 

Other Qualifications: Works with stu- 
dents in teacher-training, particularly in- 
terested in dance as an educational tool. 


ADVISORY MEMBER (1953-55— 
Non-Voting) 
1. Hermine Sautoff Davidson, assistant 


Your group will dance better 
. to the exciting beat of the 


SOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING DANCE 


New Dance Section Publication 
Volume I—Modern Dance and 


Children’s Rhythms 
Ready Now 80 pp. $1.00 


Selected list of recordings, 
piano music, books, articles 
Fdited by Margaret Erlanger 
Order from 
AAHPER Publications—Sales 
1201 16th St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


director, Dept. of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation, and Safety, Madison Pub- 
lic Schools, Madison, Wis. 

Offices: Eastern District Dance Chairman, 
1940-41; Vice-chairman, National Dance 
Section, 1940-41; Advisory member, Na- 
tional Dance Section, 1948-50; Midwest Dis- 
trict Elementary Schools Chairman. 

Publications: Dance articles in the Jour- 
NAL and in Phi Epsilon Kappa Journal. 
Author of tap dance book. 

Other Qualifications: Has taught and su- 
pervise? dance on all age levels. 

2. Alma Hawkins, assistant professor of 
physical education, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, Il. 

Offices: Chairman National Dance Sec- 
tion, 1949-51; Chairman Midwest District 
1943-44. 

Publications: Dance articles in JOURNAL; 
wrote a chapter for the AAHPER Year- 
book. 

Other Qualifications: Has been active and 
interested in national and district Dance 
Section activities for many years. 


Legislative Board Meeting 


At the Legislative Board meeting held in 
Chicago last December, it was decided that 
the chairman-elect and advisory member 
will be elected at the national meetings. 
The secretary, treasurer, and member-at- 
large will be elected at district meetings. 

Due to the resignation of the Chairman 
elect and because national meetings are 


(Concluded on page 47) 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accc 


t, the 


Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $12.90, postage 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schoois 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Folk Dance Records 
or Schools by 


RCA VICTOR 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


at TE vow speeds 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Here 1s a new series of RCA VICTOR Records, especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, now offered to 
educators for the first time. 


This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises. 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 

Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs—all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany—and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo. 


Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 
each dance. Records are available at either superior “45” or 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 202P 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send ime literature describing and listing the 
new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 


Street 

City State 
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Michael Herman, 
Editor of Folk Dance 
Magazine and one 
of America’s 
foremost Teachers 
of Folk Dancing 


Talking about 
P. A. Systems 
for Square Dance Callers 
and Folk Dance Teachers, 


MICHAEL HERMAN 


says: 
“When you invest in a P, A. System 
for teaching and calling, you want a 
machine that will help you in your 
work...not merely play your records! 


“Your machine must be able to PLAY 
ANY RECORD AT ANY SPEED 
... Slow up or increase the beat of 
your music. Your machine should give 
your records and your voice good re- 
production... must be easy to operate 
without a lot of gadgets to get in your 
way. Your P. A. System must be so 
sturdily built that it can take a beating 
day in and day out... and it should 
have a powerful speaker and amplifier 
to handle a large group, OUTDOORS 
AS WELL AS INDOORS!" 


“Of all the P. A. Systems avail- 
able to our profession, only the 


can fill these requirements” 


The RHYTHMASTER is the world’s most ver- 
satile portable phonograph and is fast becom- 
ing the choice of recreation directors for 
every kind of indoor and outdoor activity . . . 


@ INDOORS: Powerful amplifier and speaker 
accommodates 1000 people in auditorium, 
gymnasium, ballroom, etc. 


@ OUTDOORS: Simply plug your trumpet 
speakers directly into your RHYTHMASTER 
for use on athletic field, etc. 


@ By plugging a microphone into input pro- 
vided, the recreation director can super- 
impose his voice over the selection being 
played, and ac- 
cent the record 
with personal 
comments and 
instructions. 


/ Fingertip control 
/ lever increases or 
4 decreases speed 

of ANY RECORD 
i (without stopping 
the machine). 


 REK-O-KUT CO. 


38-17 Queens Blvd LonglslandCity.N Y 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 3411 


VA Patient Contests 


In February the Veterans Administration 
announced the winners of the 1A Popular 
Song Writing Contest, a contest for long- 
term patients in VA hospitals conducted 
last fall by a group of music publishers 
affiliated with Broadcast Music, Inc., in co- 
operation with VA’s Special Services. Al- 
though this was the first contest of its kind, 
it attracted an estimated 300 patients from 
60 hospitals. The more than 150 entries 
submitted were judged by Il of the na- 
tion’s leading personalities in the music 
and entertainment world. 

The VA also announced the Seventh 
Annual National Writing Contest and the 
Seventh Annual VA 
Tournament for 
chair Patients. 


Telegraphic Bowling 
Ambulatory and Wheel- 
Both of these contests have 
enjoyed greater response each year, In 1952, 
over 1,000 entries were received from more 
than 80 hospitals in the nation-wide writ- 
ing contest sponsored by the Hospitalized 
Veterans Writing Project, a volunteer or- 
ganization, in co-operation with VA’s Spe 
cial Services. The contest this year opened 
February 15 and will close April 15. 

The bowling tournament got under way 
March 9 and extends through April 4. In 
last year’s contest 378 patients participated 
on 54 teams representing 41 hospitals. Each 
year, the Bowlers Victory Legion provides 
trophies and has its local representatives 
assist in the conduct of the tournament at 
participating hospitals. 


APMR Newsletter 


In January 1953, the Association for 
Physical and Mental Rehabilitation reinsti 
tuted its Newsletter after approximately 
a year’s interim. ‘This new edition has a 
completely new format and will be pub- 
lished bi-monthly, alternating with the 
association's Journal, which is also a_ bi- 
monthly publication. The dissemination of 
the Newsletter will be a free service to 
members of the association. The editor is 
Roger H. Wessel, Box 178, Montrose, N. Y. 

The association has scheduled its sev- 
enth annual convention for the Hotel May- 
flower, Washington, D. C., July 20-24, 1953. 


Clinical Center Facilities 
Dr. Robert A. Cohen, director of Clinical 
Research for the National Institute of Men- 


N St., N. W., Washington 7, D. ¢ 
tal Health, reported that the new Clinical 
Center of the Public Health Service at 
Bethesda, Maryland, will have generous 
provisions for recreational therapy with a 
gymnasium, theater, outdoor recreational 
areas, private roof gardens, and _ private 
yards. 

The recreation hall has a motion pic- 
ture booth and stage and is designed pri- 
marily for group participation activities. 


Adapted Sports Paper 


Your editor presented a thirty-minute pa- 
per on “Adapted Sports in Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals and Domiciliaries” 
at the Intramural Section Meeting of the 
56th Annual Meeting of the College Physi- 
cal Education Association in New York 
City, Dec. 29, 1952. This paper will be 
published this spring in the CPEA Pro- 
ceedings, 56th Annual Meeting—1953. 


The 1953 Flying Wheels 


This is the title of a brochure obtained 
by your editor at a wheel-chair basketball 
game between the Long Beach, Calif., Para- 
lyzed Veterans Association and the McGuire 
Hospital Chairoteers of Richmond, Va., 
played in February at the Walter Reed 
General Hospital in Washington, D. C. 
This brochure indicates that the “Flying 
Wheels,” the California team, is out to 
prove to themselves and to others that 
handicapped individuals need not sit on 
the sidelines. 

They travel by chartered DC-3_ plane 
and are always accompanied by a_ physi 
cian, a registered nurse, and a staff of 
aides. On their first five coast-to-coast trips 
the Wheels won 35 and lost 15 intercity 
engagements. 

This is the sixth annual tour of the Fly- 
ing Wheels, most of whom are former 
patients at VA hospitals. These tours are 
non-profit. and non-commercial and = are 
sponsored through donations and _ services. 

Essentially the only feature of basketball 
which must be adapted for play in wheel- 
chairs is to define the dribble to permit 
two pushes on the wheels, while the ball 
rests on the player's lap. No other major 
adaptations of rules or equipment are 
necessary. 
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Dance (from page 44) D 
now biennial, the following plan was 
adopted for this year only. The Chairman e Cc OF THE A 
will be elected at the 1953 district meetings H July 13 
to serve for three years. The Chairman- to 
elect will be elected at the 1954 national Oo 2 Cc 
meeting and present Secretary and ‘Trea- Aug. 23 E 
surer will serve three-year terms. i 
Exchange of Dance Instructors A CENTER FOR oe 
Margaret Erlanger, Univ. of Ill. super AMERICAN DA 
Study @ Performance @ Lectures 
Hi visor, dance division, has left for the Univ. ; 
Refresher for dance educators 
} of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. She re- for all information write Box ] 
ceived a Fulbright Act award and will teach 
dance in New Zealand for one year. She FOLK-DANCE 
has been asked also to start an Orchesis : . a SHOE 
| dance group there. During her absence, : 
Marget Dietz of Berlin, Germany, has ac- 
{ cepted a position at the Univ. of Tl. AMERICAN SQUARES BOOK 
. Washi ‘oll AND RECORD SERVICE 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. style $311 
atricia Hieber sends news of dance at leather heel — 
i; Western Washington College of Education Complete Stock of comfort and support when you dance and “reel”. 
at Bellingham. For the Second yeal the FoLK AND SQUARE RECORDS Capezio products represent true 
modern dance group was invited to partici Official Suppliers to economy in all price ranges. There is no 
pate in the college’s Christmas program. Cary Contnces compromise with quality. , 
The dancers appeared with a small vocal 6," 
| ensemble for the carol, “What Child Is Send for free catalogues and a sample copy Send for the new Capezio 
This in of on your other Capezio 
! organ, Bach's “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring.” favorites for Folk and ~~ A — 
4 In January, the College played host to AMERICAN SQUARES cP-453 Exec, Offices 
y the Eve Gentry Dance Company, which gave The Magazine of American Folk Dancing — New York * Boston * Chicago 
two performances and a master class) * 


Los Angeles * Hollywood 
San Francisco * San Mateo * Montreal 


RHYTHM and the NOYES TECHNIQUE 
APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS by Valeria Ladd 


from the Ruth Whitney Jones A BOOK on DANCER Clear text 


i Dance Loan Fund must reach 


scipal Cities throughout the World 


e fund chairman P f William J. Clar 
655 a tek. ew Wonk 10, N. Y. Enjoy a Summer in 
BY MAY 1 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Write to Mary E. Whitney 
DANCE PAR 
Bowling Green, Ohio SQUARE A ARTY 


Bowling Green State Univ. by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, count 
games, refresmment recipes, mixers, music wit 


; q "4 chords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 
Contributions to the Fund lent for beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 
may be sent to the Chairman VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 


Dept. G, G.P.O. Box 540, New York 1, N. Y. 


FR 


DANCE WEAR & SUPPLIES . FOR 


DANCE 


A. CHATILA & CO. and scholastic advancement at 


BY 
5719 18th Ave., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. COLORADO COLLEGE 


in .P. recor minutes of accom- 
} BARBARA METTLER pin Sac for techniques, rhythmic fun- June 15 to August A 1953 


damentals and composition. 
with HANYA HOLM 
Intensive Summer Course ACCOMPANYING BROCHU 


RE 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR THIS 


for students and teachers seconDiNG School of the Dance 
JUNE 15-27 BY —- Week MUSIC FESTIVAL 
esident String Quartet 
AILEENE LOCKHART Chorus and Orchestra 
Creative dance technique and expression, Associate Professor USC Dance and Drama Productions 
music and visual design in relation to Orders should be accompanied by check or 
dance, teaching materials and methods a purchase order number. $6.00 Complete Schedule of Academic Subjects 
postpai 
TO 
ROCK RIDGE FARM GLM PRODUCTIONS 
MEREDITH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 11400 BERWICK STREET Colorado College, Dept. G 
LOS ANCELES 49, CALIF. Colorado Springs, Colorade 
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General Comments 


e Many of our problems disappear when 
parents understand the what and why of 
our programs. Our new publication, Put- 
ting PR into HPER will give you many 
practical ideas for working with parents 
and community groups. Well-illustrated in 
two colors, the pamphlet is the answer to 
many recent requests for information on 
public relations. See page 
of how it can help you. 


for examples 


e@ Some states are already using the evalu 
ative criteria for in-service programs of im 
proving teacher education in the areas of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 
Minnesota had a workshop involving all 13 
institutions in the state (see page —) and 
Delaware is planning a state meeting to in 
vestigate how the schedules may be used. 
e the AAHPER has established three new 
committees 

One is the Committee to Select the Frank 
Stafford Memorial: Chairman, William L. 
Hughes, Temple Univ., Philadelphia; Ber 
nice Moss, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City; 
and Ben W. Miller, Univ. of Calif., Los 
Angeles 

\nother is the Committee to Study Con- 
vention Rotation, Income and Allocation of 
Income to the Districts: Chairman, Bernice 
Moss, Univ. of Utah, Salt’ Lake City; 
FE. McDonough, Emory Univ., Ga.; 
Howard H. House, State College of Wash 
ington, Pullman; Anne Finlayson, Central 
H.S., Kalamazoo, Mich.; William L. Hughes, 
‘Temple Univ., Philadelphia; Louis F. Kel 
ler, Univ, of Minn., Minneapolis; and Ray 
©. Duncan, West Virginia Univ., Morgan 
town. 

The third is the Continuing Committee to 
Study High Competitive Athletic Activities 
for Elementary School Children: Chairman, 
Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Marlys Swenson Waller, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle; Helen Bying, 
School District, Houston, Texas; James H 
Humphrey, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing; Louis E. Means, State Dept. of 
Education, Sacramento; and Russel W. 
Neide, Irvington Public Schools, Irvington, 
N. J 
e@ Lhe Eastern District Association of the 
AAHPER conducts an annual Fall Confer- 
ence, as well as a pre-session workship, di- 
rected toward orientation of its officers and 
discussion of problems pertinent to the 
business of the District. This year, for the 
first time, committees for the Advancement 
and Development of Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, met 
with the officer group for a three-day ses- 
sion. Participants went home with specific 
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action projects for their own states. Struc 
ture has been set up for reporting back at 
frequent intervals. ‘The stage is set for a 
follow-up work session on April 19 in Pitts 
burgh preceding the District Conference. 
Congratulations on a fine professional job! 
e Hundreds of staff jobs are available at 
Girl Scout camps located in all sections of 
the United States, with full maintenance 
plus salary. 

If you are interested, contact your local 
Girl Scout office, or if you wish to have 
your name referred to the Girl Scout Na- 
tional Branch Office nearest you, write to: 
Miss Fanchon Hamilton, Personnel Dent., 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Health 


e@ National Social Hygiene Day, sponsored 
annually by the American Social Hygiene 
Association, will be observed April 22. 
With “Youth Needs You” as a_ slogan, 
this year’s observances of Social Hygiene 
Day will demonstrate the need for strength- 
ening community programs that: (1) Forti- 
fy family life; (2) Guide young people to- 
ward successful marriage and parenthood; 
(3) Prepare them for service to the nation; 
(4) Protect them from promiscuity, prosti 
tution, and venereal disease. 
e lhe Association co-operated in a New 
England Administrators Conference on 
School Health in March. The Conference 
was cosponsored by the American Associa 
tion of School Administrators, the Office of 
Education, The Public Health Service, the 
Children’s Bureau, the National Tuberculo 
sis Association, the American Cancer So- 
ciety, the Heart Association, and the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


Physical Education 

e@ A question has been raised as to whether 
trampolining is a suitable activity from the 
standpoint of safety for girls of average o1 
less than average skill. ‘Though there is no 
controversy over its use for highly skilled 
girls (see “Trampolining is for Girls, Too” 
in the June 1952 JourNAL), there is con- 
siderable feeling that it is too dangerous 
because students are not strong nor reliable 
enough to be used as spotters and that its 
dangers outweigh its values as an activity in 
physical education classes for girls. We 
should be interested in hearing from any 
teachers who have used trampolining as a 
girls physical education class activity, so 
that we can get information on this sub 
ject to pass along to our members. 

e@ Our recent press conference releasing the 
Joint Committee Report on Desirable Ath- 
letic Competition for Children was picked 


up by newspapers all across the country and 
served as the basis for many columns bv 
sportswriters. The report recommends a 
desirable athletic program based on the 
opinion of many experts in the areas of 
medicine, child growth and development, 
physiology and psychology. Many sports- 
writers criticized the report without read- 
ing it. Very few of the statements used 
in sports columns actually appear in the 
report. This report is published in book- 
let form and may be purchased from the 
AAHPER headquarters. 

e Ruth Abernathy, president-elect of the 
Association, led a discussion “Standards in 
Athletics for Girls in Secondary Schools” 
at the Association's Joint Meeting with 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals at the NASSP Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. Fred L. Biester, 
principal of Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, led a similar 
discussion on “Standards in Athletics for 
Boys.” 

e The 1953 NSWA_ Softball—Track and 
Field Guide is now available from the Na 
tional office. The Aquatics, Winter Sports 
and Outing Activities Guide and the Recre- 
ational Games and Volley Ball Guide, 
1953-55 editions, will be available July 1. 
e The Association held two joint meet 
ings with the American Association of 
School Administrators at the AASA Con 
vention in Atlantic City—one on “Outdoor 
Education” and the other on “A Desirable 
Program of Athletics for Girls.” At the 
latter meeting, President Brownell was the 
speaker and Josephine Fiske, Marian Pur 
beck, and Rachel Bryant were interrogators. 
A summary of Dr. Brownell’s address and 
the discussion which followed appears in 
the AASA Convention Proceedings. 


Recreation 


e A Recreation Bibliography of 71 mimeo- 
giaphed pages has recently been published 
by AAHPER and is available for $1.00. 
It lists books on theory, history, philo 
sophy, organization, administration, leader 
ship, areas, facilities, research, institutional, 
older people, programs, dancing, dramatics, 
music, hobbies, crafts, games, storytelling, 
sports, parties, and camping. 

e Recreation leaders in Pennsylvania have 
proposed that recreation personnel em 
ployed by school districts be certified by 
the state department of public instruction. 
Three types of certificates are suggested. 
For information write Prof. Fred) M. 
Coombs, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College. The JourNAt will carry an article 
on certification by Jean Hodgkins of Santa 
Barbara College in a forthcoming issue. * 
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10 SEAT MORE PEOPLE 
IW LESS SPACE 


seating space for a capacity crowd. 

The same seating arrangement is in- 

stalled at the other side of gym. The two pictures at the left are only one of thousands 
of examples showing how tremendous savings in 
building costs can be achieved through the use of 

Medart Telescopic Gym Seats.* 


In open position they provide adequate comfortable and 
safe seating for capacity admission-paying audiences. In 
closed position they “‘recover’’ virtually every square foot 
of floor area for normal daily use. Thus Medart Seats are 
the ideal solution to the problem of constructing a limited- 
budget gymnasium that will seat thousands of spectators 
but which need be only slightly larger than one with no 
seating at all! 


Medart Seats avoid the costly wasted space required for 
permanent seating. A smaller building means less heating, 
less maintenance, less of all other expenses incidental to 
the upkeep of a larger structure, 


It is sound business to learn how Medart Telescopic Gym 
Seats actually pay for themselves. 


Here seats are closed. Note that nearly 
every foot of space on both the val- 
cony and main floor has been freed 
for normal class use. 


A FEW FAST FACTS 


Safe! The self-supporting steel understructure will carry 
loads of 400 pounds per linear foot per row. Each seat 
board, foot board and riser rests on 4 vertical steel 
uprights that place the live load on the floor where it be- 
longs. Stability tests show no side sway at peak of stress. 


Easy To Handle! Exclusive ‘‘Floating Motion’’ design 
makes Medart Seats easy to open and close. Automatic 
retracting rubber-cushioned rollers protect gym floors 
during opening and closing. 


Versatile! Only one row, or as many rows as needed, may 
be opened while remaining rows are locked in closed 
position. 


Other Features mean many extra years of service and 
lower maintenance cost. Get ALL the facts now! 


Write For Catalog 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


Worlds Ouly Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Equipment 


Telescopic Lockers & Wire Lockerobes Basketboll Physical Fitness Bosketball & Football 
@Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are fully protected by U.S. Patents, Gym Seots Basket Shelving & Grode-Robes Backstops Apparatus Scoreboards Equipment 


i LONG BEACH 
| CITY COLLEGE GYM 
| 


Architect: Jess J. Jones, Long Beach, Calif. 


hetter FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swim- 
mers in these fine suits... keep their form 
fitting comfort in and out of the pooll 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 

JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen ¢ Royal e Searlet e Green 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
#147 Skirtiess, $21 dz. ¢ #1497 Front Sxirt, $30 dz. 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 
#140 Skirtless, $30 dz. e #1450 Front Skirt, $36 dz. 

RIBBED KNIT SUITS 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
230 Skirtless, $16.50 doz. 
COPEN e ROYAL « SCARLET 

#20) «Skirtiess, $13.50 dz. OXFORD GREY 
SEND FOR CATALOG B of compiete SWIM line 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY C0. 


1140 BROADWAY NEW YORK: 1. NV. Y. 


by RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Editor, National Section on Women’s Athletics, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


New York News 


T/S Jean Bounds, Mitchel Air Force 
Base, has been appointed “Service Repre- 
sentative” of the NSWA program in New 
York. 

Yolanda Klaskin, N.Y. representative 
NSWA, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the nominating committee to prepare the 
slate for the business meeting at Eastern 
District Conference. Other members of the 
committee are: Amy Thompson, Me.; Gene- 
va Kehr, Conn.; Marion Purbeck, N.J.; and 
Virginia Hawke, Washington, D.C. 

An NSWA news column is appearing 
regularly in the Reflector, official publiea- 
tion of the Association of Women Physical 
Education Teachers, N.Y. 


Let’s Swap Ideas! 


Let us know what you are doing to en- 
liven sports interest and teaching. The 
JouRNAL can use practical articles on the 
teaching of sports. You need the JOURNAL’s 
ideas! The JourNAL is your mouthpiece. 
Give a spurt to sports! 


Texas Basketball Clinics 


Over 16 universities and colleges have 
held basketball clinics throughout the State 
of Texas. The programs were held on Sat- 
urdays so that public school people could 
attend. The clinics consisted of discussion 
of rules, panels, demonstrations of skills, 
fouls, and playing the game. Approximate- 
ly 3,000 people attended the various clinics. 
Many have received their national basket- 
ball rating. 


Tennis Activities 


The South Texas Board of Officials for 
Women’s sports held a tennis clinic at Del 
Mar College in Corpus Christi. Shelby Tor- 
rance, who has played professional tennis 
in the East, directed the clinic. The pur- 
pose of the clinic was to explain and dem- 
onstrate officiating. 


Chairman-Elect Requests 


Aileene Lockhart, chairman-elect NSWA, 
is asking State Representatives for sugges- 
tions of articles that are needed or wanted 
in the guides. These suggestions should be 
as specific as possible. Suggestions for au- 
thors should be included. Send these to 
your NSWA State Representative, (See 
Basketball Guide for listing of State Rep- 
resentatives) . 


Changes in Personnel 


Frances Bragger of Leonia High School, 
Leonia, N.J., is replacing Mrs. Ruth White 


Fink as Chairman of the Operating Code 
committee. Mrs. Gertrude S. Rogers of 
Westfield High School, Westfield, N.J., is 
the NSWA Program Chairman of the 1954 
national convention. 


Ideas Exchanged 
Many state associations are exchanging 
ideas through “Newsletters” or their official 
state physical education publications. The 
Illinois Association for HPER sends the 
News to each Midwest NSWA representa- 
tive, gratis. 


Do Your Co-Workers Belong? 

Do all of your co-workers belong to the 
national association so that they too have 
ready access to professional publications? 
Urge your friends to join and work with 


us for a better physical education profes- 
sion. 


Vermont Colleges Host 

The colleges and schools of Vermont have 
had a very busy sports year. A few of their 
activities are as follows: 1. Vermont Junior 
College was host to a girls’ soccer team from 
Lyndon ‘Teachers College in early fall. 
They also held a Basketball Play Day in 
March; 2. Green Mountain Junior College 
held a Basketball Clinic for high schools 
in the vicinity in late January; 3. Peoples 
Academy girls of Morrisville was host 
school for a Volleyball H.S. Sports Day, 
with 70 girls participating; 4. Rutland 
High School held a WNORC clinic in late 
February; and 5. Each college in the state 
has planned to hold training classes for 
girls interested in national ratings. * 


HOSPITAL RECREATION WORKERS 


(WOMEN) 
American Red Cross 

is recruiting 
RECREATION WORKERS for 
positions in military hospitals 
wherever they may be located. 
Preference is given to college 
graduates with recreation experi- 
ence. Persons accepting employ- 
ment in these positions become 
employees of the American Red 
Cross with the understanding that 
they are available for service in 
any geographical area, including 


overseas. 

Apply to: 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 


National Headquarters 


18th & D Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Swimming... (from page 15) 
tion for contributing so much to 
those who so badly need their help. 


Ideal Community Project 

There can be no denying that un- 
der proper supervision aquatic ac- 
tivities can do much to assist Jimmy. 
But what about the millions of simi- 
lar Jimmies throughout the world? 
The latest estimates reveal that 
23,000,000 of our fellow countrymen 
are handicapped in some manner. 
Not all are as severely handicapped 
as Jimmy but many are in such con- 
dition as to benefit from aquatic ac- 
tivities. 

What an opportunity this pro- 
gram offers to schools, clubs, and 
communities’ for combining their 
strengths and developing a co-opera- 
tive program that will prove to be 
one of the most stimulating projects 
ever devised. 


Setting Up Community Program 

Although there are other proce- 
dures that can be used in setting up 
the program within the community, 
the following is an example of how 
one community went about it. 

A meeting of all organizations 
and individuals interested in work- 
ing with the handicapped was ar- 
ranged, at which time the aquatic 
program was outlined in detail and 
a decision made to sponsor the pro- 
gram if there was a need for it and 
personnel and facilities were avail- 
able. A committee was appointed to 
survey the needs. This committee 
contacted the groups within the 
community that worked directly 
with the handicapped to determine 
the number of persons within their 
organizations who could be includ- 
ed in the program. 

Another committee contacted the 
operators of the swimming facilities 
and obtained their co-operation. 
Another contacted the Service clubs 
to determine their willingness to 
provide transportation for the stu- 
dents. Still another committee set 
about finding personnel available 
to work with the students in the wa- 
ter, as well as others who couid as- 
sist in the locker rooms and with 
other jobs around the swimming 
area. 

Reports of the committees cited 
the need for the program and re- 


FREE 
Weight Control Booklet 


A contributing factor to the neglect of breakfast over 
the past decade has been the faddist and “‘high-fashion” 
diets which usually called for a breakfast of only bever- 
age and fruit or juice which science now reports was 


harmful. The booklet 
shown at left, size 4” x 6", 
attractively illustrated 
in 24 pages presenting 
the importance of 
“Breakfast in the Mod- 
ern Reducing Diet” is 
available to you free on 
your letter of request. If 
you would like 25 free 
copies for distribution at 
once please so state in 
your letter and we will 
send them immediately. 
This is our contribution 
to the nationwide weight 
control program of lead- 
ing medical, public 
health, and industrial 
health authorities. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 1nc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Hlinois 


A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 


vealed that personnel and facilities 
were available. Specific responsibili- 
lies were given to various groups. 
The organizations working directly 
with the handicapped were made re- 
sponsible for providing the students. 
This involved securing medical 
clearance and parental approval. 
The Service clubs assisted in trans- 
portation. ‘The facility operators 
provided the pools, and the organi 
zations with swimming programs 
provided the instructors and other 
persons to help around the pools. 


After a short but intensive train 
ing course for the instructors and 
others who planned to assist, the 
program got under way. This hap 
pened in 1948 and the program is 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


still operating with as much enthusi 
asm as in 1948. 


Leadership Needed 

It is gratifying to be able to re 
port that, while the growth of the 
program throughout the country is 
slow, it is nevertheless proceeding 
on a sound basis with the indica 
tions that many schools and com 
munities are in the process of mak 
ing plans for activity in this direc 
tion. In other communities the lead 
ership necessary to bring these 
groups together is lying dormant 
We in the fields of health, physical 
education, and recreation have the 
necessary training and background 
to provide this leadership. 

Why not investigate the possibili 
ties within your own community? * 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


DIVING STUNTS 
by HELEN J. WINDHAM 

Jniversity of Texas 

Austin 12. Texa 
DIVING SEUNTS by the women’s tumbling 
club, Tumle, were a novel addition to the 
annual swimming show at the University 
of Texas. 

Students participating had to possess a 
high degree of skill in stunts and balances, 
be good swimmers, and have a knowledge 
of diving 

The stunts were so timed with the music 
that the last entries were made into the 
water as the music ended and the lights 
faded. The song used was “Orchids in the 
Moonlight.” The stunt series was begun 
from a complete backout. As the music 
started, lights were focused on the stunts. 


Stunts Used 


(1) A forward angel was already formed 
on each diving board, On a specific signal. 
the angels went into front dives into the 
water. In this stunt the base brings the 
top into a position over her head, slightly 
raising her hips from the diving board and 
flexing her knees enough to release the top. 
The top brings her arms from the side po 
sition up over her head and allows the 
upper part of her torso to drop down into 
diving position. The base guides her off 
the mount as smoothly and evenly as pos 
sible. Any over-emphasis of the base's feet 
would affect the entry into the water. The 
base should get as close to the end of the 
board as possible. The top’s body is kept 
rigid straight 

The dive is deep. She then swims under 
water to her side of the pool as the next 


stunts are being formed. ‘This causes less 
distraction and allows the program to move 
faster. Ihe base on the lower board 
counts: Up to 1, hold on 2 and 3, release 
on 4. 

(2) The next stunt was done only from 
the low board. A knee-shoulder stand into 
an arm-to-arm balance and over into a 
feet-first entry was performed. This takes 
a small, well co-ordinated top with a fine 
sense of balance, and a base who is strong 
and experienced. 

(3) Sitting balances into reverse back 
angels were formed. During the setting 
balance, the base must shift her feet back 
one at a time to position them for sup- 
port to the top'’s back. The top grasps 
base’s ankles and goes back into the reverse 
angel, arms overhead. The base takes the 
top slightly out over the end of the board 
and releases her for a head-first entry. 

(4) The next were boxes formed on 
both boards. The head-first entry is made 
by the base flexing her knees and giving 
clearance support with her arms. The top 
releases hold on the base’s feet and extends 
hands overhead for the dive. 


MAKING ARCHERY TABS 
by PAUL CHAPMAN 
If your budget is limited and you're try- 
ing to make ends meet, here’s a tip on 
making tabs. When football season is over, 
save all your worn out shoes and cut out 
the sides. ‘Then draw outlines of archery 
tabs on the sides, and simply cut them out. 
You'll find it will save you a considerable 
amount of money over a period of years. 


BODY MECHANICS 
DEMONSTRATION 


by RHODA 
exas State lleze r Women 


Dentor exas 
Background Music—continuous, soft, flow- 
ing, medium tempo 
Sugvested costumes: Each pair of girls dress 
similarly; Bathing suits; Bra top and 
shorts for scoliosis; Leotard. 
|. Introduction 
Unfortunately, we physical educators get 
so involved in our sports programs that we 
frequently fail to include anything on body 
mechanics. Body mechanics implies easy 
gracetul handling of the body in all activi- 
tics-in other words, performing daily tasks 
with a minimum expenditure of energy, so 
we can offset or postpone fatigue. We are 
constantly employing body mechanics. 
whether it be good or bad mechanics. 
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My girls know that posture does not 
mean standing stiffly in a military pose, but 
they know posture is the position our body 
assumes in doing various things. We walk 
in one posture (Jean begins walking across 
stage) and run in another posture. (Janice 
runs across stage, passing Jean.) Likewise, 
every sport has a posture peculiar to the 
type of skill it involves. 

A group of my girls are going to model 
for you so I can show you the difference 
between the correct and incorrect postures 
in doing simple tasks which occur in our 
lives daily. 

[Girls enter right: 1 introduce girls, then 
they file out to left (all except Lila and 
Janice who remain.) | 

Il. Muscle Tonus 
Muscle tonus helps us utilize good pos- 

ture. Muscle tonus means the ability to 
remain in a slight state of contraction. Our 
muscles work in pairs so that one will relax 
while the other contracts. If the contract- 
ing muscle overpowers the relaxing muscle 
there is movement. This is called reciprocal 
innervation. 

Now let's see what happens if we don't 
allow that natural reciprocal innervation 
to take place. 

Lila—will you relax all your muscles and 

show us what happens. (She does a side 

fall.) 

Janice—will you contract all muscles—now 

try to walk forward. (She is unable to 

move.) 


So, you see you must have that inner- 
relationship between opposing sets of 
muscles. [Exit left: Lila and Janice.| 
Ill. Grace and Poise 

In college physical education, and in 
high school too, approaching good body 
mechanics by dressing it up a bit helps to 
maintain interest. IT constantly compare 
movements to those used by a model or 
encourage them to watch the movie stars 
as they climb and descend stairs, and sit 
and rise. Because posture when standing 
or walking can easily reflect one’s meutal 
state, | make comparisons like this: 

Enter from left: Charlotte and Carol (em- 
ploying good posture; Jean and Marcia 
(being very lax and careless) . 

Charlotte and Jean show much grace, 
poise, and charm as they glide past us with 
their bodies held in pleasing alignment. 

Carol and Marcia—well, they are either 
self-conscious, feel inferior, or are ill, or 
mighty tired, and we find ourselves think- 
ing of a number of things that could be 
wrong with their personalities or state of 
health. (All four girls line up with left 
sides to audience.) 

Just why did Charlotte’s and Jean’s pos- 
ture appeal to us? An artist could tell us 
that their body line was smooth and had 
rhythm while the other girls destroved that 
grace by revealing jagged lines. A quick 
glance at their anterior-posterior posture 
shows that an imaginary line falls at ear, 
shoulder, hip, knee, and ankle, when proper 
posture is assumed. 

(Mark these spots which connect imagi 
nary line with white tape on left side 
which will be toward audience.) 
(Concluded on page 54) 
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with Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 


GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is the practical answer to 
your dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of 
the many good reasons why it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this efficient dust-control medium now: 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust 
annoyance completely immediately after application. 
No long waiting periods are necessary before the ground 
is ready for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished 
by the action of the compound in adhering to and weigh- 
ing down dust particles. 


LONG LASTING—Because of its extremely low volatility 
and insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains 
effective for long periods. One application per season or 
year is usually sufficient. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


EASILY APPLIED—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand- 
sprinkling or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly. 
SAVES MAINTENANCE EXPENSE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
minimizes dust annoyance and expense in near-by 
houses, stores, and laundries. 

Write, wire or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask for a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration * Gulf Refining Company, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 40, Pa 


Please send me, without obligation. a copy of the booklet, “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern, proven agent for controlling dust.” 


Name 
Title 


Address 
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How We Do It 


(Continued from page 52 


This relationship is maintained in walk- 
ing as well. When body segments are 
moved off-center, an additional force is 
needed to support the “off-weight” which 
not only is wasted energy, but causes un- 
necessary strain. 

(They exit right.) 


1V. Anterior-Posterior Posture Faults; 
Lateral Posture Fault 

By far, the most common type ot bad 
posture is called kyphosis, or commonly 
designated as fatigue slouch. 

(Entrance from right.) 

(1) Lois, who, by the way, has rathe1 
commendable posture, will strike this pose. 
Notice when she allows her shoulders to 
drop forward, they become rounded. With 
a forward shoulder, the chest flattens. ‘This 
in turn allows the stomach to sag and pro- 
trude. The organs of the abdomen are not 
fastened solidly, so they adjust to the shape 
of the container they are placed in. 

Another anterior-posterior posture fault 
has its origin in the lumbar spine region 
or lower back. It is commonly termed as 
“sway-back” and is more technically known 
as lordosis. 

(2) Marcia, will you strike that pose? 
Notice, it is necessary that her knees be 
hyperextended to allow her pelvis to pro- 
trude. She rests her weight on her heels 
and again the poor “tummy” gets lost in 
the shuffle and can do nothing but sag. 

Carrying the head forward, a position 
commonly called “turkey neck,” is a third 
anterior-posterior posture fault. 

(3) Janice will show you this position. 
This habit frequently develops in the ado- 
lescent boy or girl. If they have grown 
faster than their classmates and find them- 
selves towering above them, they will start 
bending forward to speak with them on an 
equal plane. 

Another posture fault is a combination 
of the first two forms, called kypho-lordosis. 
You are really in a mess if you are a victim 
of this very undignified carriage. 

(4) Lila, will you try to show all of the 
signs: Round back, forward shoulders, flat 
chest, sagging abdomen, exaggerated pel- 
vic tilt, locked knees. 

Now, each of the girls will resume their 
previous stance and I will attempt to cor- 
rect them: 

(1) Lois—Kyphosis—‘Bring your shoul 
ders back and make them wide apart, feel 
that you're being suspended by your ster 
num or breast bone so that you pull your 
chest up-—now draw in your stomach by 
feeling you're going to push it through 
your pelvis. There you go!” 

(2) your knees 
slightly, tuck your hips under, pull stom- 
ach in and up.” 

(3) Janice—Forward Head—Bring head 
back in line with shoulders, chin is tucked 
in and down so eyes are held at regular 
eyelevel. 

(4) Lila “Kypho-Lordosis” — (Combine 
first two) (All exit left.) 
(Enter from right: Carol and Charlotte.) 


A lateral posture fault which is very 
prevalent among students is called scoliosis. 
It is a lateral deviation from the normal 
curvature of the spine. Carol will mark 
each vertebrae of Charlotte’s spine with 
lipstick. Scoliosis can be acquired by con- 
tinually carrying a load of books on one 
arm or by habitually standing with all the 
weight on one foot. 

(Charlotte stands in sloppy pose; Carol 
has books piled on one arm.) 

From the lipstick marks, you can see that 
Charlotte has a definite C curve to the left, 
bringing her right shoulder high and pro- 
ducing a left hip bulge—in other words, 
destroying the symmetry of the body by 
improper habits. 


V. Weight 

(Enter Jean from right.) 

Of course, possessing the art of good pos- 
ture can still be displeasing if a girl allows 
herself to become too much overweight. 
Stressing figure proportions and weight 
control is commendable. I have my girls 
keep height, weight, and figure measure- 
ment charts. Be sure to stress that propor- 
tions correct for one individual are not 
necessarily attractive for another. The per- 
son’s bone structure will determine her 
bust, waist, and hip size. 

By measuring the wrist bone, each girl 
can calculate what her other measurements 
should be. Charlotte will measure Carol 
for figure proportions. (Jean will write 
these figures on a blackboard.) First mea- 
sure her wrist bone. Her bust should be 
5% times it; her waist 414 times; her hips 
‘which are measured 7 inches below the 
waist) should be 6 times her wrist. From 
this we can see that Gloria cannot blame 
figure faults due to overweight, should she 
fall into a_ bad posture category. (Jean 
exits left.) 

‘To lose weight one must cut down on 
the number of calories, but to lose inches 
one must not only eat less but exercise 
faithfully. If you are of the school of 
thought that exercise will make up for 
extra calories—let’s see how a little snack 
in turn can readily nullify exercise. 

(1) ‘TTwo chocolate mints will offset the 

good of a brisk mile walk. 
(Enter Jean from left eating mints.) 

(2) Three tablespoons cream cancel exer- 

cise of 18 holes of golf. 
(Enter from left Lois carrying golf 
clubs.) 

(3 


One chocolate nut sundae neatly 
nullifies an hour of tennis. 

(Enter Janice from left with tennis 
racket.) 


So now vou will think twice! 


Vi. Posture at Desk 

Frequently, schoolroom desks are too 
high from the floor and this leads to pos 
ture difficulties. ‘To determine the desk 
size per child, measure the distance from 
underside of thigh (just back of knee) to 
the heel. Place the seat one inch lower 
than this. Thus the feet will be planted 
firmly on the floor without pressure on un- 
cerside of thigh. 
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(As I say this, Lila measures Charlotte, 
who then sits on chair.) 
Vil. Walking Posture 

Walking posture will reflect your stand- 
ing posture. To introduce walking, I mea- 
sure off about 12 spaces a foot apart. Then 
I have several girls walk these markings to 
bring attention to the difference in stride 
due to size. 

(Jean and Carol walk side by side—alone 
first.) 

You will notice the taller person has the 
greater stride. In walking in low shoes, the 
heel is placed on floor, first and weight is 
shifted onto ball of foot. Also emphasize 
toeing straight ahead and walking imagi- 
nary parallel line quite close together. By 
having them walk straddling a thick line 
on gym floor, and have them walk away 
from you, it is easy to pick out the persons 
with foot faults. The most prevalent 
faults I've detected have been toeing out, 
and usually with just one foot. 

(Have Marcia show them.) 

(All girls walk around room.) The body 
should be relaxed, yet controlled, the nat- 
ural arm swing is not curtailed, but con- 
trolled, to produce a gliding effect. When 
I notice some are forgetting to practice cor- 
rect body alignment, I have them stand 
against a flat wall or door, flex knees 
slightly, press against wall, tuck hips, keep 
chin in and down, and walk away. (Lois 
and Jean.) 

This is to help them get the “feel” or 
the kinesthetic relationship. 

VIII. Conclusion 

I haven’t had the time to show you the 
rest of our series. I treat ascending and 
descending stairs and sitting and rising 
from a chair as very special separate items 
too. IL also include body mechanics of 
stooping, lifting, carrying, reaching, pull- 
ing, or pushing. I recently oriewtated stu- 
dent nurses in the correct body mechanics 
of those important movements. It makes 
all the difference in the world as far as 
conserving strength and alleviating back 
strain. 

For example, the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, in an endeavor to stress the im- 
portance for employees to lift correctly, 
devised a mechanical man. 

Done correctly from squat: Legs—40 Ib., 

Back—20 Ib. (Janice) 

When done incorrectly from forward 

bend: Legs—15 Ib., Back—60 Ib. (Lila) 

Most people are comfortable when their 
hands are held in front of them or at the 
sides. But if their hands are held behind, 
they become uncomfortable. A student who 
for sometime has studied in a slump posi- 
tion will find it most natural. To a cer- 
tain extent, these temporary postures are 
conditioned reflexes. Therefore, we must 
constantly encourage them to walk, sit, and 
stand properly in order that they may build 
a new reflexive natural posture. 

Thank you for your very kind attention, 
and I do hope I've enlightened you in the 
field of Body Mechanics. ‘Though I've nec- 
essarily developed most of my material for 
girls, the application to boys can be just as 
effective. 
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Bounce Plus .... 


The technical and physical edu- 
cation “know-how” of Nissen 


experts means an ever-improved 
TRAMPOLINE for your pro- 


Trampy Says: 
“Beats Me!” 


SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


and Parts 


Available at once 


MINI-TRAMP WEBWING Regulation WEB BEDS 
JUNIOR TRAMPOLINES 


Write for FREE Literature 


NISSEN TRAMPULINE* 


*Name “Trampoline” Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


200 A AVE. N.W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


GOOD QUALITY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
UNIFORMS 


: y ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest in The World 
for The World's 
é 


Write for new 1952-53 Illustrated Circular No. 514 showing 
12 Gym Suits of late design. Attractive prices. 


Halton %ports Equipment Co. 


380 N. Marquette St., Fond du Lac. Wisconsin | 
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VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


THE MAGNETIC 
MODEL BOARD 


by JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 


Materials Committee 
llege, East Lansing, Mict 


Visual 


What It Is 


One of the newest visual aids in the field 
of health, physical education and recrea 
tion is the Magnetic Model Board. This 
consists of a metal sheet upon which mag 
nets may be stuck for various purposes of 
representation, 
and othe1 


Diagrams of courts, fields, 
thin 
mate 
rial through which a magnet will react. 


areas can be laid out on 
cardboard, oilcloth, or some similar 
These diagrams are then attached to the 
metal (by magnets in the corners or other- 
wise) and used for pointing out boundaries, 
explaining rules, etc, Inasmuch as the 
court and field outlines are on separate 
sheets, the metal backboard may be used 
for any activity desired. 


How It’s Used 


In Health. In the area of health, the use 
of the magnetic board is somewhat limited. 
However, it can be used as a bulletin board, 
for setting up charts, or for demonstrating 
such things as healthful classroom arrange 
ment and the like 

In Physical Education and Sports. Ihe mag 
netic model board has the greatest poten- 
tial in this area. Courts and fields may be 
laid out for most all sports including foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, tennis, volleyball, 
soccer, hockey, etc. Small magnets of differ- 
ent colors are used to represent players on 
a team. These magnets may be taped and 
lettered to indicate various players on a 
team such as center (c) guard (g), ete. 
Some of the possibilities for using the mag- 
netic model board for teaching physical 
education are as follows: (a) To show court 
and field dimensions and boundaries; (b) 
fo demonstrate position on the court or 
field; (c) To show game strategies, shots, 
and plays; (d) To demonstrate court and 
field maneuvers of individuals on teams. 

In order to show the path of action, as 
in football plays, etc., a dark powder may be 
sprinkled on the court diagram thus tracing 
a path as the player represented by the 
magnet is moved. 


In Recreation. The magnetic model board 
may be used in some phases of recreation 
for purposes of laying out camp sites, play- 
grounds, playfields, etc. Cardboard, wood, 
or plastic pieces representing courts, fields, 
buildings, etc. may be glued or otherwise 
attached to the magnets and can thus be 


placed as desired on a cardboard outline. 


How to Make It 


Equipment. A very acceptable model board 
can be made quite reasonably. 


Equipment required for the magnetic 


model board is as follows: 


Quantity 


Metal faced 
back board 


1 doz. Red Color 


4" square 
Magnets 


1 doz. 


Green Color 
| Magnets 
| Heavy Duty 
| Holders 


YQ" square 
4 Vy" x 3” 


Court 
Diagrams 


3’x 4’ 


Metal backboard showing how diagram 
can be placed on it. 


The magnetic model board can be a truly 
valuable aid to your program if properly 
and thoughtfully used. As with other visual 
aids, however, it must be emphasized that 
only when no better method of demonstra- 
tion, instruction, and teaching are available 
or suitable should this type of equipment 
be used. * 


FIELD HOCKEY AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
COMPLETE KIT — $36.50 
Kodachrome Filmstrips 
2. Two Columbia LP Instructional Records 
3. Illustrated Instructor's Manual 

Additional Manuals $1.50 

ALL-AMERICAN TEAM PLAYERS 
DEMONSTRATE FUNDAMENTALS AND 
TECHNIQUES 


Order from: 
DOROTHY YANISCH JEAN LANDIS 
Dept. of Physical Ed., State Teachers College 
West Chester, Pa. 


1. Four 


These diagrams for different sports 
can be used on the metal backboard. 


Description 


Plywood piece covered on one side by a 
thin piece of steel (metal may be screwed 
or bolted to wood.) This backboard may 
be equipped with hooks for hanging on 
the wall as well as a brace for standing 
it on edge. 

A-100 (red) may be purchased from: 
Magnetic Merchandizing, Inc. 

40 E. 32nd Street 

New York 16, New York 
(green) 


A-100 
A299 ” 
(For holding diagram on the metal 
board) 
Diagrams of fields and courts drawn on 
| oilcloth, thin cardboard, or the like. 


NEW FILM 


Indian Dances. | reel, 16mm., sound, color. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Film shows how the American Indian ex- 
pressed some of his environmental adjust- 
ments in dances. * 


SPORTS TEACHING AIDS 
AUDIO VISUAL 


Card Catalog of Films, 

Filmstrips, and Slides 

$1.50 
35e 


1951 edition 
1952 supplement 
Order from 


National Section on Women's Athletics 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 


and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.00 PAID 
New York City Approved List 
Write te: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 
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4 LOOPS 


Complete with 

Adapter to fit 

any Projector 
and Commentary 


$4.50 


Artificial Respiration 
LOOPFILMS 


Set Includes: 


Getting Person into Position 
Back-Pressure Arm-Lift, One Knee 
Back-Pressure Arm-Lift, Two Knees 


Changing Operators 
Order today 


AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Dancing 
can be 
$0 EASY TO LEARN 
. $0 EASY TO TEACH 


With these Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral 
Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER. 


Here is the easy and economical way to offer square dance in- 
structions . . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series of square 
dance records. 
e 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified, progressive 
oral instructions by Ed Durlacher—instructions easily understood 
by school children of all ages. Following a brief pause, giving 
the dancers time to square their sets, the music and calls begin. 
The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best 
in scintillating and foot tapping square dance music. The calls 
are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square dance 
authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls 
or instructions—“The Square Caller’s Delight.’ 


COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 
Album 6: Full oral “walk-through’’ instructions for six couple 
dances and mixers . . . all popular favorites. Includes a 12” 
record of music for all six. 
RHYTHMS 

Album 7: Designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms to the very 
young. Popular children’s favorite tunes are used to illustrate 
many rhythmic movements. Just the album you've wanted for so 
very long. 


All records are guaranteed against 
breakage FOREVER! 


You'll want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
albums. Write today for a descriptive folder. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-16 Freeport, N. Y. 


DANCE RECORDS 


GYM + RECREATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Styled by eminent 
students in ot types of 


ballet barre exercises and combination practice 
phrases 


phrases for tap exercises and practicing individual 
steps 


complete arrangements of various lengths for all 
types of dance 


popular, semi-classical, and classical compositions 
arranged and recorded expressly for dancing 


ROUTINES: 


e ballet, tap, acrobatic, character, eccentric, and 
novelties styled for beginners to advanced students 


clearly written—easily understood 
all routines arranged to Russell Records 


in handy booklet form containing a list of standard 
dance terminology, stage directional terms, musical 
timing count value, and other valuable information 


Just Off The Press 


The “NEW” Russell Record catalog gives complete de- 
tailed information i.e. measures of music played, metro- 
nome beats, timing, tempo, recommended category of each 
record and routine, and suggested use of each. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 


visit our booth no. 91 at the Eastern District Convention 
in Pittsburgh April 19-23 


Kee 


SUPERB 
FOR TEACHERS’ 
CLASSROOM 


IDEAL 
FOR STUDENT 
PRACTICE 


CHOICE FoR STUDENT 
Postoffice Box 328 Ventura, California 
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MCTIONAL OF THE DOORWAY 


Fits by Expansion Into Doorway. 


Instantly 
Installed. 


No Nails 
No Screws 


Booklet of 
exercises 
included. 

e 
Recommended 
by doctors and 
health educators 


Price $6.95 


Or write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicage 30 


Available at Leading Stores 


Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 


BUILDS MORE 
EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


ALTA-C 
in baseball, track, swimming 
and any sports competition, 
HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
NING teams. ONE member 
with painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
efficiency of your entire team. 


Here's the Sound Tested 
Program for ATHLETE'S 
FOOT Control 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 

. . « for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
in less than a minute! Non-irritating; 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 
2. ALTA-CO FOCT POWDER 
. . « for dusting, gives additi I p 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
tent but gentle fungicide does its work 
where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 
. . « for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solu- 
tion (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, giving your floors the 
same hygienic itati you d d be 
taken by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 

Athlete's Foot—A Public Health Problem” 


A State Evaluates ... 
(Continued from page 27) 
names of personnel preferred and 
stating the requested time for the 

evaluation. 

To implement the above action, 
responsibilities of the colleges were 
developed as follows: 

(1) The college should allow a minimum 
of four months to prepare for the visi- 
tation. 

(2) The entire faculty of the unit (divi- 
sion, department, or school) should 
participate in the completion of sched- 
ules to obtain maximum benefits. 
Completed schedules with as much 
supporting evidence as possible should 
be mailed to each member of the visi- 
tation team by the school requesting 
the visit at least three weeks prior to 
the date of the visitation. 

Names of members of visitation teams 
should be listed in rank order with 
recommended alternates when requests 
are made to the State Department of 
Education. 

Requests should indicate what the in- 
stitution is able or willing to do about 
defraying expenses of visitors. This 
should not be interpreted as an obli- 
gation of the institution to pay such 
expenses. 

The college should arrange appoint- 
ments in advance for the visitors with 
persons who may be able to furnish 
pertinent information. Examples are: 
personnel director, librarian, dean, 
curriculum director, health service di- 
rector, etc. 

A meeting of the visitation team with 
the faculty members of the unit, and, 
if possible, the president and dean, 
should be scheduled preferably the 
night prior to the evaluation to pro- 
vide orientation for the team and op- 
portunity to discuss the purposes of 
the visitation. 


Supporting Evidence 

The following were suggested as 
kinds of supporting evidence which 
the college should furnish, if pos- 
sible, supplementary to the com- 
pleted schedules: (1) procedures 
used for recruitment, selection, and 
progressive retention of students; 
personnel forms showing results of 
tests for a sample of every fifth stu- 
dent entering the curriculum during 
the current year; (2) statement of 
objectives of the unit; (3) examples 
of guidance forms and their use, (4) 
evaluation forms and_ techniques; 
(5) student evaluations of courses; 
(6) library — book lists, periodical 
lists, audio-visual materials, requisi- 
tions for purchase; (7) nature of 
positions of its recent graduates — 


their teaching and leadership re- 
sponsibilities; (8) results of follow- 
up studies of its graduates and ex- 
amples of other follow-up proce- 
dures, (9) course outlines (visitors 
should attempt to observe classes and 
interview students); (10) personal 
data for each staff member—degrees, 
institutions attended, major and 
minor fields of preparation, present 
duties, previous experience, member- 
ship and participation profes- 
sional organizations; (11) health 
service forms; and (12) catalogues 
and brochures. 


Evaluation 


At the conclusion of the workshop 
on evaluation a questionnaire was 
completed by the participants. Sig- 
natures were not requested. 

There was almost unanimous 
agreement among participants that 
they became acquainted with persons 
in the state whom they had not 
known before, developed a_ better 
understanding of problems of mu- 
tual concern, had clarified some of 
the current trends in teacher educa- 
tion, obtained ideas, procedures, or 
policies useful in improvement of 
professional preparation at their own 
institutions, and that they would 
endeavor to use these ideas, proce- 
dures, or policies at their own insti- 
tutions. The majority felt able to 
serve on a Visitation team and would 
be willing to do so at their own ex- 
pense within the state. They favored 
such a workshop annually. 


Comments of Faculty 


Comments of the faculty at St. 
Cloud State Teachers College about 
the workshop follow: 


“The workshop tended to show the weak- 
nesses of our teacher education program in 
physical education and will give us ample 
material on which to re-direct our teacher 
training program. It likewise serves as a 
valuable guide to us in improving our en- 
tire training program.” 

“The workshop pointed out many of the 
things that we could improve upon and 
also probably some of the places where our 
program is strongest.” 

“I feel that the conference served as an 
excellent training ground for all in attend- 
ance to evaluate their own teacher educa- 
tion programs. . . . I am sure that we at 
St. Cloud have gained a great deal and are 
more than repaid for whatever work and 
time we gave to it.” 
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A Recipe for... 


(from p. 21) 
ground directors. He is also avail- 
able on the playgrounds to work 
with the children and the directors 


on certain projects. Some of the 
articles made are: pot holders, plas- 
ter of paris plaques, belts, clay mod- 
eling, vase dipping, leather crafts, 
spatter painting, and weaving. 


Family Recreation 


In an effort to give parents more 
opportunity to play with their chil- 
dren, Community Night was estab- 
lished. Each playground forms a 
parent council to bring about better 
understanding and  co- operative 
planning. Every two weeks each 
playground has Community Night. 
On these nights all the family gath- 
ers together to participate in the 
planned activities. Some of the Com- 
munity Night activities are movies, 
picnics, cook-outs, community sings, 
square dances, band concerts, talent 
shows, bingo parties, lawn parties, 
treasure hunts, box suppers, tacky 
parties, and watermelon cuttings. 


Playground Parade 


A mammoth parade climaxes the 
summer's playground activities. All 
the playgrounds led by a band form 
a mile-long parade. The parade car- 
ries out the Indian and nature theme 
which is used during camp-craft 
week. Each playground decorates 
many floats, cars, trucks, jeeps, bi- 
cycles, and scooters. Over 3,000 chil- 
dren participate in this parade. 

In the afternoon all the _play- 
grounds gather at the Canteen for a 
big playday. Each youngster enters 
the event of his choice. After a pic- 
nic supper, Tom-Toms call all the 
playgrounds (representing Indian 
tribes) to the council fire. Each 
playground presents a short skit in 
keeping with the Indian theme. The 
closing activity is to sing songs 
around the camp fire. 

Yes, the memory does linger on in 
the minds of thousands of Meridian’s 
citizens. Not only does the memory 
of the parade linger but certainly in 
the heart of each citizen is a good 
feeling because here is a community 
working together and beginning to 
achieve a more abundant life and 
happier living. *® 


ANNOUNCING 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR by H. Driver —$1.50 


A pocket-sized book for players, 108 pp. of instruction, 


with 43 photos and diagrams 


A pupil companion to TENNIS FOR TEACHERS, this handbook presents the same 
methods, stroke descriptions, court positions and strategy. Even a beginner can understand 
and apply the step-by-step instructions given in this book. 


Ready for distribution in April, TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR may be ordered on 
approval at this time by physical educators and tennis coaches who wish to consider 
its adoption as a pupil textbook. 


A discount of 10% will be given on school orders of 10 or more copies. 
Address orders to: H. DRIVER, FROST WOODS, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


A CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON 


Physical Fitness 


* Sex Education 
* MentalConditioning * Diet & Exercise 


* Teen-age Problems * Scientific Progress 


TODAY'S HEALTH articles are of 
direct benefit to all teachers of 
physical education, psychology, hy- 
giene, biology and home economics. 


magazine 


Information on 
Group Rate 
School Plan 
sent on request 
—including 
FREE class- 
room Discus- 
sion Topic 
Questions. 


TODAY'S HEALTH 
Dept. APR, 535 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Il. 


lenclose the subscription checked below. 


(] Please send me FREE information on school group rate plan for 
class room use, including sample Discussion Topic Questions. 


Street 


City on Lone State 


[-] 8 Mo. for $2.13. [_] 9 Mo. for $2.40 {_] 10 Mo. for $2.60 
1 Yr. for $3.00 2 Yrs. for $5.00 3 Yrs. for $6.50 
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Subscribe To 


Recreation 


A “must” for 
the recreation leader 


Tuis magazine has become a 
standard resource in the recrea- 
tion field, is used in the training 
of recreation majors, college 
courses dealing with civic re- 
sponsibilities and community re- 
lationships, training courses for 
special services personnel of the 
armed forces, and should be on 
the work shelf of every recrea- 
tion leader. 


Published ten times 
per year 


|, carries information and ideas 


for 


THE PROGRAM LEADER 
RECREATION ADMINISTRATOR 


in 
Community recreation 
Private agencies 
Hospitals or other institutions 
Schools and camps 
Churches and clubs 
Rural recreation 


Subscription $3.00—1 year 
$5.50—2 yrs., $.35 per copy 


Order NOW! 


Nationa! Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


... Still Waters (from p. 23) 


The Husky Swim Club also col- 
laborates with the Department of 
Athletics in presenting swim clinics 
and in administering the State High 
School Swimming and Diving Cham- 
pionships, with the AAU in con- 
ducting the Northwest Junior AAU 
Swimming and Diving Champion- 
ships, and with the YMCA in con- 
ducting the Northwest YMCA Swim- 
ming and Diving Championships. 

The outstanding special event of 
the year is the annual two-hour 
Water Show which is presented 
jointly by the women’s Silver Fish 
Club and the men’s Husky Swim 
Club. Three-hour practice sessions 
are held on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday afternoons during the month 
of April and “Aqua Fantasies” is 
presented on two nights in early 
May. Since financial profit is not 
an objective of the project, admis- 
sion prices are nominal. 


Summer Session 


Use of the swimming pool is not 
as great during the summer but the 
facilities are far from idle. Exten- 
sion Department classes for Junior 
boys are conducted every weekday 
morning until the end of August be- 
tween 8 and 12:30. Student classes 
are conducted until late in August 
at 1:10 for beginning swimmers and 
at 2:20 for advanced swimmers. The 
pool is open for recreational swim- 
ming between 3:30 and o'clock 
every weekday afternoon. 
Administration 

Three university departments col- 
laborate in the administration of the 
men’s swimming pool and a fourth 


assists in meeting some of the aa 
ministrative costs. The Buildings 
and Grounds Department assumes 
responsibility for the maintenance 
of heat, light, ventilation, and ideal 
water conditions and assigns an en- 
gineer to operate and care for all 
mechanical equipment. The Ath- 
letic Department assumes responsi- 
bility for scheduling and managing 
all special events and employs the 
team coaches. The Department of 
Physical and Health Education for 
Men assumes responsibility for all 
instructional classes and _ provides 
necessary supervisory and teaching 
personnel. The Extension Depart- 
ment employs the teachers for ex- 
tension classes and absorbs some of 
the laundry expenses. 

The salaries of life guards and 
towel room attendants are paid by 
the Department of Physical and 
Health Education for services dur- 
ing the hours that student or faculty 
classes are in session, by the Ath- 
letic Department for work during 
hours of recreational swimming and 
team practice, and by the Extension 
Department for duties performed 
during the hours that extension 
classes are meeting. 

Although the organizational pat- 
tern seems to be without supreme 
direction, the entire Hydra-headed 
operation functions smoothly, with 
the four interested departments 
working together in complete har- 
mony. This accord, in large part, 
stems from the fact that the admin- 
istrators of all four of those depart- 
ments agree on the principle that 
the sub-maximal use of facilities is 
poor economy. They don’t want 
still waters. 


TRADE 


of bathers. 


- 


Protect Public Health With More Efficient Sanitary Treatment of 
Your Swimming Pool 


AQUATONE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Is More Efficient Because It 


REMOVES AND PREVENTS FILTER POLLUTION 
CONTRIBUTING TO A MORE SANITARY POOL 


AQUATONE cleans the filters quickly and economically without in- 
terference with pool operation, providing the only known means for 
permanent maintenance of filters and pools at the highest possible 
sanitary status. Aquatone contributes other valuable protection to 
public health, unattainable with prevailing methods. 

Aquatone requires less chlorine for Bacteria control, represses Algae 
and slime, eliminates Eye Irritation, softens the water, imparts alka- 
linity or higher pH value and eliminates stickiness of hair and body 


No equipment is required. Particulars and references . . 


CREATIVE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 24, PENNA. 


no obligation. 
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YOUR DISTRICT 


Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Colorado Donna Mee Mille 
Tri-State Ski Meet 


Skiers from six colleges and universities 
met at Rustlers Lodge, Alta, Utah, Feb. 13- 
14, for the annual Colorado-Utah-Wvyoming 
ski meet. The meet was sponsored by the 
Univ. of Utah under the direction of Mrs. 
Lorna Richardson, with 66° skiers repre- 
sented from the Univ. of Utah, Univ. of 
Colorado, Univ. of Wyoming, Colorado A. 
& M., Colorado State College of Education, 
and Colorado College. 


Missouri Laura Mae Brown 


Camp Counselor Training 


University City School camp counselor 
training program opened Jan. 29 with 132 
high school juniors and seniors enrolling. 
The program, under the leadership of 
Helen Manley, director of health, physical 
education and safety, and Virginia Dicus, 
teacher and camp co-ordinator, provides 
training for potential counselors for the 
school camping program. 


Posture Program 

‘The St. Louis County Elementary Physi 
cal Education Club devoted its February 
meeting to the study of posture programs 
in county school systems. Hjordes Johnson, 
University City Schools, and Helen R. Taft, 
Kirkwood Schools, were speakers and Dr 
A. Gwendolyn Drew, Washington Univ., 
served as moderator. 


North Dakota 
Meeting of College Women 


Beatrice Wartchow 


The North Dakota College Women of 
Physical Education held their second an 
nual meeting in Bismarck, Jan. 17. The 
purpose was to discuss physical education 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 


= 
problems in higher education and to de 
velop plans to help the teachers in the ele- 
mentary, rural, and high schools. 

The group discussed current educational 
problems with M. F. Peterson, superin 
tendent of Public Instruction; Richard 
Klein, supervisor of Secondary Education; 
Mrs. Lorene York, Department of Certifica 
tion, and Ruth Cordner, vice-president, 
North Dakota Education Association. 

Lorraine Schumacker was elected again 
as president of the organization 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 


Osweao, New York 
CONVENTION 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—April 19-23 
Highlights of Conference 


Here are just a few of the noted speakers 
slated to speak at the forthcoming EDA 
Conference: Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, presi 
dent, AAHPER; Dr. Earl Dimmick, super 
intendent of schools, Pittsburgh; Dr. Ruth 
kvans, director, Physical Education for 
Women, Springfield College; Dr. Charles 
Noble, dean, Hendricks Chapel, Syracuse 
Univ.; Dr. Charles Nutting, vice-chancellor, 
Univ. of Pritsburgh; Dr. Delbert Oberteuf 
fer, Ohio State Univ.; and Branch Rickey, 
general manager, Pittsburgh Baseball Club 

Special entertainment will be provided 
by the Acapella Choir, Taylor Allderdice 
HLS., Pittsburgh, and the Men's Glee Club, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh. Ed Durlacher will call 
square dancing sets and social dancing will 
be directed by Don Begeneau and Kay 
Frey. There will also be an all states ban 
quet. The theme of the Conference is 
“Ideals in Action.” 
Maine Rose Lambertson 


Play School 


The Brunswick Recreation Commission, 
Staton Curtis, director, is continuing the 
Play School for preschool children. The 
objective is to teach children to take direc 


tions and work with others in preparation 
for school 

The present registration is 75, with an 
average daily attendance of 40. An active 
Parents Club works closely with the project 


Maryland Dorothy F 


Deach 


State HPER Meeting 


The Maryland 
winter 


AHPER held mid 
meeting at Washington College 
Chestertown, Md., Mar. 21. The program 
included talks by A. F. Whettle, olympic 
judge, on the 1952 Olympics, and Dr 
Therese Thompson, Baltimore, on her ex 
periences as an exchange teacher in Eng 
land and a demonstration of teaching pro 
gressions in physical education 


Gymkana Troupe 


The Univ. of Md. Gymkana Troupe, di 
rected by Dr. David Field, gave six per 
formances at U. S. Navy and Air Force 
units in Bermuda, Jan. 28-Feb. 3. During 
the Easter holidays, the ‘Troupe will jour 
ney to Iceland to entertain Military Air 
Fransport Service personnel 


Massachusetts Barbara J. Hal 


MAHPER Meeting 


The MAHPER spring meeting was held 
Mar. 27 at Lynn. The program included 
demonstrations at Lynn English HS. and 
Harrington Elementary School in the morn 
ing, a luncheon, and three section meetings 
in the afternoon 


Wellesley Reunion Party 


There will be a reunion party during 
the EDA conference in Pittsburgh for alum 
nae and students of the Wellesley College, 
Dept. of Hygiene and Physical Education 
Look for a poster and inquire for informa 


tion about time and place when you 
registes 
New York eanette Saurborn 


Dr. Nash Goes to India 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, chaiiman of the depart 
ment of physical education, health, and 
recreation at New York University’s School 
of Education, has been awarded a Ful 
bright lectureship at the University of 
Delhi in India. Leaving in August, he will 
spend approximately a year in India, train 
ing potential instructors and community 
leaders for the teaching of healthful living 
to school children and adults 

Dr. Nash will make his headquarters in 
New Delhi, spending several weeks each at 
India’s institutions of higher learning. He 
will cover the fields of personal and com 
munity health problems, community sani 
tation, physical 


training, and nutrition 


Working with the United States Fduca 
Nash will 
serve at least 12 colleges and universities 
training an estimated 

and community leaders 


tional Foundation in India, Di 


500 health teachers 
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Dale Harman 


Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONVENTION 
Madison, Wis.—April 29-May 1! 


IMlinois Maura Conlisk 


Annual Spring Meeting IAHPER 


The IAHPER annual spring meeting 
was held at Lane Tech High School, Chi- 
cago, Mar. 28. 

Norman Ziebell, Coolidge Junior H.S., 
president of the Association, and Barbara 
Hawkins, Board of Education, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools, chairman of the Planning 
Committee, and members of the Planning 
Committee, arranged the program, 


Committee on Professional Preparation Meets 
Laura J. Huelster, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on the Improvement of Professional 
Preparation in Health Education, Physical 
Fducation, and Recreation, attended the 
annual meeting held in Chicago, Feb. 13. 


Agnes Radich Receives Award 


Agnes Radich, B.S., Univ. of IIL, 1952, 
aud M.S., West Virginia Univ., 1952, is the 
first recipient of an Educational Service 
Fund award of $100 from the Terrapin 
Club, honorary swimming organization for 
Univ. of Til. women, The award was made 
for work Miss Radich did at West Virginia 
Univ. on her master’s thesis, “An Analysis 
of Dance as a Variable in Synchronized 
Swimming.” 

Detailed information of the Educational 
Service Fund, open to students in graduate 
or undergraduate curricula in an accredited 
university or college in the United States 
or its territorial possessions, may be ob- 
tained from: Mrs. Doris Layson Bullock, 
117 W. G., Univ. of TIL, Urbana. 


Philippine Folk Dances at ISNU 


Mrs. Paz-Cielo Belmonte presented a pro- 
gram of Philippine folk dances and songs 
at Capen Auditorium, ISNU, Tuesday, Dec. 
9. The performance, sponsored by the Dept. 
of Health and Physical Education for 
Women, was open to the public, admission 
free 


Michigan Emma Doerr 


1953 MAHPER Officers 


The following are the newly elected 
MAHPER officers: President, Grace Ryan, 
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Mt. Pleasant; President-elect, C. Van Do- 
lan, Midland; Vice-president, physical edu- 
cation, Margaret Mordy, Detroit; Vice- 
president, health, Emma Doerr, Royal; 
Vice-president, recreation, Newton Loken, 
Ann Arbor; Secretary-treasurer, Fred Orr, 
Monroe; Membership Secretary, Wendell 
Emery, Grand Rapids; 3rd Year member- 
at-large, Mrs. Ann Boiven, Detroit; 2nd 
Year member-at-large, Delia Hussey, De- 
troit; Ist Year member-at-large, Joseph 
Kazlusky, Dearborn; Editor and State Dept. 
Representative, Julian W. Smith, asst. su- 
perintendent, Dept. of Public Interest, 
Lansing. 


Annual Conference of MAHPER 


“For Those We Teach” was the confer- 
ence theme and Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer 
gave a stimulating talk, in which he 
stressed that those we teach are whole 
children and must be so taught. All activi- 
ties, including interschool competition, 
are means and not ends. What happened 
to the girl or boy was the important thing, 
not who won the championship. 


Outdoor Education 


The state-wide conference on outdoor 
education, held at the Continuing Educa- 
tion Center, Michigan State College, Mar. 
3-4, is one of the newest developments in 
Michigan’s expanding outdoor education 
program. 

School administrators, teachers, re- 
source leaders joined in the discussion of 
how school forests, school camps, school 
gardens, school farms, and the out-of-doors 
in general can be used for better education. 

Attention was given to outdoor recrea- 
tional interests, clubs, and activities. Dr. 
Jay B. Nash, New York University; Lee M. 
Thruston, state superintendent of Public 
Instruction; and Hugh B. Masters, educa- 
tional director, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
were among the guest speakers. 


Recreation in Community Schools 


A conference of school administrators 
and staff members interested in recreation 
is being planned for the spring. This is a 
continuation of an earlier conference, at 
which time schools undertook to begin a 
program to improve the recreational offer- 
ings of community schools. 


National Health Consultant Speaks 


Dr. Elizabeth Avery, consultant in health 
education, AAHPER, was guest speaker at 
an all campus assembly in E. Lansing, Feb. 
10. Her talk included competitive activities 
on the elementary level, the school’s place 
in sex education and human relations, and 
the need of well-trained individuals in 
mental and physical health education. 


Trampoline Expert Gives Demonstration 
Consultant Service 


Dr. Thelma Bishop has compiled a list 
of consultants in health, physical educa- 
tion, recreation, and outdoor education 
for the MAHPER Council. Anyone wish- 
ing service can now refer to this list. 
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West Virginia 


Ruth Robinson 


Sports Carnival 


Parkersburg High School, Parkersburg, 
held its second annual Sports Carnival 
Mar. 20 in the new Memorial Field House. 
The festivities ranged from wrestling and 
rope-climbing to rhythmics. 

The cast included about 400 students 
representing approximately 3,000 students 
taking part in the physical education 
program. 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


CONVENTION 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—April 8-10 


Louisiana Jean Maeys 


& Ai, g the Mini 


Howard W. Kidd, state supervisor of 
health and physical education, gave an en- 
couraging report in the February NEA Jour- 
nal concerning present health and physical 
education requirements in Louisiana high 
schools. A minimum of 120 minutes per 
week is specified by the State Board of 
Educ. “In 43 per cent of the public schools 
boys and girls are receiving 300 minutes of 
instruction weekly, and in 83 per cent of 
these schools 150 minutes, or more, is being 
given to health and physical education.” 


North Carolina Eleanor Wolfe 


Wake Forest 


An orientation booklet entitled Success 
and How to Attain It has been prepared 
for all students in basic and _ professional 
physical education courses. 

The professional course, Methods and 
Materials in Arts and Crafts, has been ex- 
panded by content and by the development 
of an arts and crafts laboratory. The lab- 
oratory will serve not only as a center for 
for the training of professional recreation 
students but will be open to all students 
and faculty for recreational pursuits. 

The department is expanding its audio- 
visual program by developing films for use 
in basic courses for all students, in profes- 
sional courses for majors, and for public 
relations. 
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Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 


Logan, Utah—April 8-10 


Arizona Sally Henry 


New Plant 
The Men's Physical Education Depart- 
ment and associated areas such as Inter- 
Collegiate Athletics and Men’s Intramurals 
at Tempe State College, moved into their 
new million-dolkar plant at the beginning 
of the spring term. 


Health Teaching to Be Improved 

A committee composed of two representa- 
tives from each of the five Phoenix high 
schools has been working on health im- 
provement in the curriculum. A survey is 
being taken of present teaching content 
and after this information is obtained, a 
year will be spent on the best units to be 
included and methods of instruction for the 
Phoenix school system. 


California Hilda Clute Kozman 


CAHPER Statewide Athletics Committee 


Eventually, every local California unit 
will have a live-wire coach representing his 
area on the statewide committee. These 
representatives are planning to stimulate 
meetings of interest to coaches and bring 
to them the recognition and prestige they 
may obtain through CAHPER. 

The Statewide Committee works to ad- 
vise and co-ordinate local efforts, tackle 
commor problems in athletics, and develop 
a system of workshops and sports clinics 
throughout the state. 


Standards for Swimming Pool Construction 

Standards and recommendations for 
swimming pool construction in California 
may be obtained from the Bureau for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
1014 Ninth St., Sacramento. The publica- 
tion contains the latest construction trends, 
specifications, suggestions, and recommenda- 
tions and includes materials from areas 
where swimming pool construction has re- 
cently been completed. The State Office of 
School Planning, and the Bureau for 
Health, Physical Fducation and Recreation 
worked together on the matcrial. 


Outdoor Education Handbook 


An 82-page Handbook for School Dis- 
tricts, prepared for the Los Angeles County 
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Board of Education, March 1952, by Dale 
Hoskin, may well be called an encyclopedia 
of school camping. Using this handbook, 
a school group could estimate costs and 
staff required and could be guided in plan- 
ning all aspects of a school camping pro- 
gram. 


Life Membership Awards 

At the CAHPER State Conference, Fresno 
State College, Mar. 29, five retired members 
of the profession, were presented with 
Honorary Life Membership Awards. Those 
honored were’ Lucille Grunewald, Bud 
Kearns, Cecil Martin, Eugene Nixon, and 
Eugene Roberts. 


New Mexico... Frances McGill 


Sportsday 


Seventeen high schools throughout the 
state were represented at the annual High- 
land High School Sportsday. 

Almost 500 girls from Espanola, Las 
Cruces, Socorro, Taos, Stanley, Reserve, Los 
Alamos, Menaul, Albuquerque High, Santa 
Fe Indian School, St. Michael's, Arizona, 
Magdalena, Gallup, Quemado, St. Mary's, 
Santa Fe School for the Deaf, and Las Ve- 
gas participated in basketball and volley- 
ball. 


New Golf Course at Socorro 

4 completely grassed 9-hole golf course 
was opened to the public in October at the 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology in Socorro. Owned and operated 
by the college, but open to the public, this 
course has been acclaimed by players 
throughout the state and by numerous visi 
tors who have played it. 


Girls’ Division 

Almost 22 schools have examined the 
constitution of the Girls’ Division of the 
New Mexico High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation, approved it and signified in writ 
ing their desire to join the Girls’ Division. 

The Executive Secretary of the NMHSAA 
urges the other schools that have not looked 
over the constitution to do so, and to join 
if they feel the organization is trying to 
bring about a sensible program in physical 
education. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 5, 1953, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY, 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


STURDY FABRIC, WELL MADE, 
COLOR FAST 


$10.50 Doz.* 
D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. 
N. ¥. 19, N. ¥. 
*Add 30c for shipping. 


A SUMMER IN MAINE! 
Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girl's Camp in Lake and Mountain 
Region 
APPLY IMMEDIATELY 


DR. AND MRS. J. A. BAER 
5516 Park Heights Ave. Baltimore 15, Md. 


JOBS WITH A PLUS IN THE YWCA 


Administration and Teaching in a Broad Program 
HEALTH + RECREATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Write to 
Personnel Services, National Board YWCA 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


1906 


410 NATL. BANK BLDG 


Teachers Come West Where It Pays to Teach and Life Is 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


WILLIAM BUFFER Px D toe 


Worth Living 


IN GREAT DEMAND 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: "AGENCY Unenselled 


Service 
DENVER. COLO 


Largest, Mest Successful Agency in the West 


| 
| 
Est. 
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GARDEN CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


GARDEN CITY. NEW YORK 


February 19, 1953 


Dear AAHPER: 


I am proud of our profession and believe 
that most physical educators do a great deal of 
"selfless" thinking. But we can broaden the 
scope of our accomplishment if we direct our 
professional energies into a united effort 
through the American Assocation for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Through af- 
filiation with our professional organization 
each of us can also help "tell the world" about 
our work and its benefits. 


It pleases me to know that our professional 
organization works diligently to help develop 
worth=-while programs for those children and 
adults whom we serve. I constantly refer to the 
Association's Journal, not only for its many 
interesting articles and discussions, but for new 
ideas in equipment and materials, about which 
our friends the business firms tell us through 
Journal advertising. 


Again, may I say that I am very proud to be 
a member of this profession and I choose the best 
way I know to show it—by taking an active part 
in the affairs of our national Association. 


Sincerely yours, 


Carroll H. Smith, Director 
Health and Physical Education 
CHS/pa 
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AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Name 


Address 


Renewal 
(Type of membership) 


$ enclosed 


(0 Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Jan. ’53 Apr. ’53 
(No subscription available without membership.) 


Aldrich G Aldrich, Inc. 


in this Issue 


American National Red Cross 
American Squares Book G Record Shop 
Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Association Press 

Athletic Institute, The 

Baer, Dr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Broderick Co., Tom 

Capezio, S., Inc. 

Cereal Institute 

Chatila and Co., A. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd. 
Coca-Cola Co., The 

Colorado College 


Connecticut College 


Creative Chemical Co. 
Dolge Co., C. B. 
Driver, Helen |. 
Duke University 


Gilbert, 


Pia 


Gold, Ruth E. 

Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
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AAHPER 


Check this list ef professional helps 
available to you as an AAHPER member 


DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS* 


* 10°) discount on single copies to AAHPER members only. On quantity orders, NEA discount 
ss follows: 2-9 copies, 10°; 10-99 copies, 25°: 100 or more, 38 1 44 When NEA discount ts 


allowed, single copy discount will not apply 
** No single copy discount. NEA discount on quantity orders 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today 


April 1953 


To i 


AAHPER Member [) Non-Member Bill me Amount Enclosed 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
1201 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


SPECIAL 


for Teacher Education accreditation plan 


PUBLICATIONS LIST 


1952. set 


nsure most effective service and save handling charges, please enclose cash, check or postal money order with this blank, 


DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS NO DISCOUNT NEA DISCOUNT 
No. Quantity No. Quantity PUBLICATIONS AND ONLY 
. FILMS No Quantity 


DISCOUNT 


PUBLICATIONS 
Quantity 


1 Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical Edu- of schedules (all 3 areas) $1.00 
cation, and Recreation. Rey. Ed. 1952. 535 pp. $5.00 Separate schedule (one area) : 30¢ 
2 Developing Democratic Human Relations Through 3. Loopfilms on Artificial Respiration. 4 \oops. |. Get 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recrea- ting person into position; 2. Back-pressure arm-lift) on 
tion. 1951. 562 pp. This first yearbook presents methods two knees; 3. Back-pressure arm-lift on one knee; 4 
for the acquiring of democratic concepts and attitudes Changing operators. Complete with adapter to fit’ any . 
through childhood, early and late adolescence, and adult projector and commentary. $4.50 
hood. $4.25 1. Physical Education for Children of Elementary 
3 Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to School Age. Recommendations of a representative Na 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. tional Conference on Elementary School Children. 1951. 
138 pp. $2.50 ... 
4 Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, and » College Facilities for Physical Education, Health 
Recreation, 1930-46. Thomas K. Cureton. Over 4.000 Education, and Recreation Standards for Design and 
theses, completely cross-indexed by subjects and areas. Construction. The College Physical Education Associa 
292 pp. $3.00 tion. 1947. 133 pp. $2.00 
5 Doctorate Theses Reported by Graduate Depart- 6 Convention Proceedings of the College Physical Ed- 
ments of Health, Physical and Recrea- ucation Association 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1949, 1951, 
tion, 1930-46 inclusive. T. K. Cureton. 39 pp. 50¢ 7 1952. : ¢ ’ each $1.75 
6 National Conference for the Mobilization of Health ’ American Academy of Physical Education——Profes- 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation— sional Contributions No. 1. Papers and reports pre 
Highlights. 1951. 24 pp. 25¢ sented at the annual meetings 1950, 1951. 94 pp. $1.50 
7 National Conference for the Mobilization of Health 8 American Academy of Physical Education—Profes- 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation— sional Contributions No. 2. Papers and reports pre 
Complete Report. 1951. 71 pp. $1.00 sented at the annual meeting -1952. 88 pp. $1.50 
& Recent Bibliographies in Health Education. $1.00 
9 The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report NEA DISCOUNT ONLY** 
of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Educatiton Association and the American “ors 
Medical Accocistion. 1951. 18 506 AAHPER and the National 
1001 Public Relations Association. 68 pp .00 
10 Costume Cues. Prepared by Frances Bascom and Char 9 
lotte lrey of the National Section on Dance. Costumes for 2 Physical Education _ Small Schools. 1948. 158 hi $1.00 
: Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
modern dance. 1952. 32 pp. 50¢ Small Schools. 1948. 67 pp 506 
11 Source Materials for Teaching Dance: Vol. I—Mod- PI 
ern Dance and Children’s Rhythms. Selected list of 
recordings, piano music, books, and articles. Edited by SPECIAL DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS 
Margaret Erlanger of the National Section on Danee. | Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. A 
80 pp. $1.00 guide for those concerned with athletics for children. 
: Discount as follows: 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 
NO DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS AND FILMS 25¢ each; 100 or more, 20¢ each. 5Oc 
1 Recreation Bibliography. 71 pp. $1.00 2 Physical Education—An Interpretation. Vhird ver 
2 Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health sion of the Platform for Physical Education. Discounts 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, pre as follows: 2-9 copies, 35e each; 10-99 copies, 25c¢ each: 
pared as part of the American Association of Colleges 100 or more, 10c each. 50e 
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Visit With Us at 
these 1953 Conventions— 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT — April 8, 9, 10 
SORENO HOTEL, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


“SOUTHWEST DISTRICT — ‘April 8, 9, 10 
STUDENT UNION BLDG., UTAH STATE AGRIC. COLLEGE 
‘LOGAN, 


"EASTERN DISTRICT — April 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 
WILLIAM PENN PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT — April 29, de - May 
LORAINE HOTEL, MADISON, wisconsin 


GYMNASIUM SUITS @ SHORTS @ BLOUSES 
TANK SUITS @ APPAREL FOR THE MAJOR 
DANCE COSTUMES @ WARM-UP SUITS 


for the Atldrich exhibit. 
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